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TVA with ite 20 huge dams today is produc- 
ing 11% of America’s hydroelectric power— 
12 billion kilowatts yearly. This vast availa- 
bility of power, offered at the lowest power 
cost in America, has attracted some of the 
largest industrial firms in the world to the 
Knoxville area, transforming it into a giant 
industrial empire which someday will be one 
of the largest in America. Typical of the in- 
dustries at Knoxville now are DuPont, East- 
man, Union Carbide, Rohme & Haas, Rey- 
nolds Metals. The Aluminum Company plant 
is the largest factory under one roof in the 
world. Knoxville is one of America’s most 
important textile centers. All these are heavy 
industries which will long outlast the war. 


The astonishing prosperity and growth in the 
wake of this industrialization and the TVA 
development have caused Knoxville to lead 
every city in America in business gains! 600% 
pei than national average gains! (SALES 

ANAGEMENT indices). Be sure you include 
Knoxville in your plans. 


KNOXVILLE 


The largest single power system 
in the world, TVA today is pro- 
ducing half as much electric 
poWer as all the private utilities 
m America in World War L 


Some of the largest industrial 
corporations in the world have 
moved to Knoxville to utilize 
TVA power. Their huge payrolls 
and labor forces have made 
Knoxville FIRST IN AMERICA 
IN RETAIL SALES GAINS. 


Greater » Kuvxville today over 
200,000 population. Because 
TVA is permanent, Knoxville’s 
growth and prosperity are pert- 
manent. 


NEWS-SENTINEL 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


ONE does it-in Philadelphia 


One newspaper — The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin — carries 
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1944 


on its policy of outstanding coverage of local news, as well as state, 
national and international. The people of Philadelphia, in turn, 
have given that newspaper the largest circulation (more than 
600,000) of any evening newspaper in America. It is read daily 
by nearly 4 out of 5 families. It covers one of the major metro- 
politan markets for advertisers who want to sell this market today 


and in the future. 


In Philadelphia — nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


creening out the LEMONS 
BEFORE they're hired! 


Behind a bold front can be a weak man. Be- 
a hind an acceptable past experience can be 
| alarming tendencies. 


iG Salesmen’s abilities, aptitudes, talents, in- 
| terests—as well as emotional and personality 
traits—can be revealed to you before you go 
to the expense of training or long trial. The 
modern tool of management—the KLEIN 


13 

7) SALES APTITUDE TEST PROCEDURES. 
3 can augment your judgment in personnel 
7 « selection, screening out lemons before they 
8 are hired. 


it KLEIN PROCEDURES have a record of 
. 134 . 80% accuracy in selecting salesmen. The 
7 Klein Institute recommendations are based on 
74-75 a study of more than 12,000 salesmen in over 
4 200 nationally known companies. 


“ KLEIN SALES APTITUDE TESTS are 
» 186 administered without supervision. The tests 
f are scientifically evaluated by practical 
ii psychologists, personnel specialists, and ex- 


= perienced business men grounded in sales, 
34-35 merchandising, and management. 


May we show you how KLEIN SALES 
APTITUDE TEST PROCEDURES can help 


you—to reduce turnover, upgrade present 
employees, and keep lemons off your staff. 
We have a plan whereby you can “test the | 
test.” 


| me KLEIN INSTITUTE 
APTITUDE TESTING 


: GRAYBAR BUILDING 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
: TELEPHONE: MUrray Hill 3-8606 
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Want to Stump the Experts? 

If you were a war manufacturer, with a peacetime 
product in the design stage, and could go into a room 
with five advisors, and let your hair down, ask and 
answer questions off the record—-what would you want to 
know ? 


In Los Angeles, you can do it. Through the Chamber 
of Commerce, six panels of experts have been formed, to 
meet the manufacturer and to advise him on design, selling, 
advertising, distribution and price structure. One afternoon 
session each week, with the panels rotating, is the program. 
The manufacturer telephones in and makes an appoint- 
ment for so many minutes, at a certain time between 
1:30 and 5:00 P.M. During that time, the five advisors 
concentrate on his particular post-war product and plan. 
He is alone with them, everything is off the record—and 
there is some very plain speaking. 


At one of the first sessions, the design expert -bluntly 
told a manufacturer with a model that his design was bad. 
The word was “lousy.” The “client’’ took the criticism 
without flinching, and went away with suggestions for 
improving his design. 


The first panel of merchandising authorities who advised man- 
ufacturers on production of consumer items for post-war trade, 
at the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce Domestic Trade 
Department’s Free Consultation Service meeting. Left to right, 
front row: Harry Arkin, resident buyer; Norbert Shaeffer, in- 
dustrial designer; Francis F, Regan, sales manager, Union 
Hardware and Metal Co. Rear row: J. A. Carrington, manager 
of the Chamber’s Domestic Trade Department who originated 
the panel idea; J. A. Romer, Pacific Coast merchandise manager, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and Dan B. Miner, advertising man. 
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Each panel is comprised of a merchandise buyer, q 
industrial designer, an advertising man, a sales manage; 
and a merchandise manager. They volunteer and give the; 
time free. It was found that a special panel would } 
needed to pass on industrial products, and one wy 
organized. 


First, design is considered. Plastics intrigue many many 
facturers, and they are advised to use them chiefly fo 
higher price, artistic, colorful and _ structurally stron 
products. Appliances are best when the mechanical oper 
tion is interesting, and a definite service performed fy 
the customer. 


Next to design, selling is most interesting to manufa 
turers who have gone into business since the war—the 
want to know how to set up a sales department, and wher 
their distribution will lie. Price structure is important 
There must not only be an adequate profit for the whol 
saler and retailer, but intermediary handlers, such ; 
manufacturers’ agents, may be meeded—and they a 
likely to be overlooked in planning the discounts. Adver 
tising is analyzed from the standpoint of the money t 
manufacturer can spend, and what media to use. 


Because California must seek a larger share of nation 
distribution after the war, and meet alert Eastern co 
petition, war manufacturers are advised to strive fo 
characteristic Western products, distinct in design, and ¢ 
quality which lifts them out of price competition. The 
principles have been the basis of California success ; 
many lines which won a place in normal distributio 
before the war. They appeal to consumers, and establis 
their own demand, and their price structure overcoms 


the handicap of higher freight charges. 


Tyro Manufacturers 


Some of SM’s readers may have noticed, in a full-pag 
New York Central magazine advertisement captione 
“Trains in White’ (hospital trains), a drawing of a nus 
bearing a loaded bath tray. “School boys made these, 
explained the copy. ‘Bath trays, designed by the Amf 
Medical Department, hold basin, alcohol and powde 
They are made in manual training by Junior Red Cross 


A little investigation disclosed that 50 of the tra 
requested were made by Bridgeport boys, in their indu 
trial arts classes, by a design which was an improvemef 
upon the one turned over to them. The trays are of woo 
and they hook onto the edge of bunks in the trains whig 
move disabled servicemen. Each tray holds a washbow 
soap, and a toothbrush tumbler. Another item used 9 
hospital trains is a carrier for loaded food trays, a boxlik 
contrivance which may be carried from coach to coad 
JRCs in another Connecticut school made these. 


Since Pearl Harbor, the chief beneficiaries of the Juni 
Red Cross have been servicemen and children in oth 
war-torn countries. JRC members do not make or don: 
articles on impulse, but they fulfill specific requests, chi! 
neled through Red Cross camp and hospital councils 4 
Junior Red Cross offices. Games, ash trays, lamps, afghan 
lapboards, slippers, bathrobes, and holiday favors are bel 
made in large numbers just now. The work is done 
manual arts, home economics, and art classes. 
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"There Are Millions 


in the Vast 


“Growing corn is a big business 
with us out here. It’s a business that 
grows bigger every year, too, because 
we're planting more and more high 
yielding hybrid corn. Yes sir, ‘Corn 
Dollars’ represent a lot of buying power 
to folks in the KFAB area. 


“We don’t depend on corn alone 
for our income, though ...we’re diversi- 
fied out here. Cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry, 
grain...those are the things our income 
is based on. 


LINCOLN, 


780 KC-10,000 WATTS 
HUGH FELTIS, General Manager 


Because We Have the “KNOW HOW”.. 


We Grow Good Corn 


~eeee. some Call It 
SCIENTIFIC FARMING! 


of ‘CORN DOLLARS’ 
KFAB Area” 


“So we have the cash to buy the 
things we need. Maybe that’s why there 
are so many radios in this area...and 
just about all of them tuned to KFAB; 
THE BIG FARMER STATION.” 


NEBRASKA’S 1943 CORN CROP 
RANKS 3rd IN THE U. S. 
Last year, Nebraska produced a 

record of 216,632,000 bushels of corn. 


Nebraska is but a part of the vast 
KFAB area. 


OMAHA 


“BASIC COLUMBIA 
Represented by EDWARD PETRY COMPANY 


One of America's 
Top Markets 


EVENING SS 
coverage 


NEWS NEWARK, New Jersey 


..-in America’s 


11th Market 


Some pretty good instances of showmanship have bee; 
reported. In Kansas City, for example, JRC members staged 
a living display in a department store window, to shoy 
what they are doing for hospitalized servicemen. In 
window high school sewing students cut and stitched 
bathrobes, and examples of the school’s work were dj 
played. Elementary eer of the Calypso School, Bethle 
hem, Pa., also staged a display in a department store wip 
dow. Both boys and girls knitted and wove afghans and 
made shoe polishing cloths throughout the day. 


The September Bulletin of the Junior Red Cross an 
nounced that for the first time, membership has soared 
far above the 18,000,000 mark. More than a million ney 
members have been added in the last year. This is par. 
ticularly significant, in the face of dropping school enroll. 
ments. No accurate or complete picture of the percentage 
of school population represented by Junior Red Cross 
membership today is available, but it is believed that the 
figure is approximately 70%. 


One reason behind the satisfactory growth of the Junio: 
Red Cross is the support it receives from educators. As 
one school ee on: expressed it, “I like the Junior 
Red Cross, because it comes to the schools not to diver: 
them from their own proper work, but to strengthen 
them in it.” 


Business leaders would do well to encourage the move-§ 8. Tuo: 
ment, not only on altruistic grounds, but because it is aes : 
turning out young people with various kinds of skills, who ooo 
know something about organizing and how to work infbsident 
groups. Since raising money for the Service Fund is anfme Foo 


| important plank in the JRC platform, members are in- (He 


| venting myriad ways to earn. Some of them are getting 


Harole 


their first taste of selling—everything from house plants 
to pretzels. Maybe, in later years, when some of them 
embark on careers in marketing, they'll be able to give 
us a hand on reducing some of those high distribution 
costs the economists love to talk about. 


R. Prive 


inted 
Turntables Turned ~ 


A lot of people are going to be disappointed that the fii 


Boston and Maine Railroad doesn’t run all over the coun- foartmen 
try. After years of having irate customers tear their time: fetrie C 


_ tables into confetti, or demand a translator, that augustf “il 


line is taking near full-page newspaper advertisements 
up New England way to explain time-tables so that even 
a child traveling alone needn’t take up the conductor's 
time—if the child can read. 


“A time-table,” says the B and M, “is as simple 4 


| third grade arithmetic.” And before you blow a fuse KF. G 


over that statement they urge you to forbear. On the fi | 


heels of your rage they carefully swing you over the Imp, Ne 


| tracks in seven point-by-point explanations, and if you F Crossi 


end up in the roundhouse of confusion you just haven't — 


— attention. First they take the Index. Like any cook- a. 
ok, say they, the place to look for things is the Index. 
So if you want to get to Athol, Mass., turn to Athol, Mass., 
in the Index and find on what age Athol is hiding. Simple? 
Then, for instance in step three—did you know that all 
time-tables should be read down or up the ll And 
all this time you’ve been reading across? Well. 

mw S| 


How do you find out about parlor cars, sleeping cals, Re sa 
dining cars??? In railroad parlance the several cars which ~# 
make up a train are known as “equipment.” Try looking fie, 
under “Equipment” in the Index. “Daily” means ¢V¢ty }eomp; 
day including Sunday in anybody's time-table. Time op § ~ 
posite a city is always the time the train arrives or departs. FP li 
TOE 
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THOMAS BowEN PrircH ArD SWEENEY 
Or 
As 
01 ‘ ‘ 
ert 
hen 
yve-§ B. THomas has been W. A. Bowen has been 
- jgpmed vice - president, appointed national sales 
re ¢ administrative and manager of Birds Eye- 
VN0 Beutive assistant to the Snider, Inc., subsidiary of 
iM Bsident, American General Foods Corp., 
an me Foods, Inc., New New York. Mr. Bowen 
in- pm. He formerly was formerly was central 
ing Harold H. Clapp, Inc. division sales manager. 
f 
ants 
1em 
vive 
tion 
R. PritcHare has been A. M. Sweeney has been 
inted to the newly made manager of sales of 
ted post of general all major appliances 
the (8 manager of the Ap- made by General Electric 
ee and Merchandise Co. Since March, 1942, 
“partment, General he has coordinated one 
me- Betrie Co., responsible of the most important of 
gust all sales policies. the G-E war projects. 
ents 
ven . 
CROSSIN GouLp 
ors ; 
» As 
fuse FX F. Crossin has been Jay Goutp has been 
the Me national sales di- elected executive  vice- 
tor of Hamilton Radio president and_ general 
the ip, New York City. manager of Hunter- 
you . Crossin formerly was Wilson Distilling Co., 
en't folated with Crosley Inc. He formerly was 
sok. EP and with the Nash- vice-president, Frankfort 
lex Vinator Corporation. Distillers Corporation. 
GCA. 
ass. 
ple? 
all 
And 
. Ww S. Cook has been Warp R. Scuarer has 
cars, Me sales promotion been made general sales 
hich Per of the Strom- manager, Edison General 
king fy arlson Company, Electric Appliance Co.. 
<a ester, He will direct Chicago. Before his new 
‘ [°mpany’s sales train- appointment he was sales 
op Program and sev- manager of the company’s 
arts. F Publication activities. large western region. Cook SCHAFER 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending October 1, 1944 


Angas Views with Alarm 


yOU DON’T HAVE TO AGREE FULLY with Major 
L, L. B. Angas, the investment economist who periodically 
throws an awful scare into Wall Street, to see that the 
post-war responsibility of sales executives is going to be 
tremendous. 


At the moment, Major Angas is very bearish because, 
as he points out, 85 billion dollars are being spent an- 
qually on the war, but when the war with Germany is 
over 45 billions of war orders are expected to disappear, 
and when Japan is beaten, another 30 billions. Then he 
points out that the total national income pre-war was never 
greater than 80 billions, and that America faces in the 
post-war the disappearance of war orders approximately 
equalling the total dollar value of our biggest pre-war 
income year. 


Personally, we think the Major is a bit pessimistic in his 
basic assumption that the war-restricted industries such as 
durable consumer goods can fill only a small part of the 
vacuum which will be created when the Government slashes 
military expenditures to the bone. He tried to prove his 
point by citing 1937 and 1939 production figures, but 
he failed to consider what seems to be a truth: that our 
troubles have been traceable to under-consumption rather 
than to over-production. If we can find jobs, as the CED 
for one is. courageously trying to do, we shall have markets 
for far more goods than we ever produced in peace years. 


Without good selling those jobs cannot be created and 
held. 


Champion of Small Business 


“WE NEED A MILLION NEW BUSINESSES after the 
war to insure full employment and freedom from industrial 
collectivism’’ was the underlying theme of a talk by Maury 
Maverick of the Smaller War Plants Corporation at a 
luncheon meeting of the Research Institute of America, 
as he outlined a 10-point program for economic health: 


1. Private enterprise built America. It must rebuild a 
Wat-torn economy, and should include as many reasonable 
laws as are necessary. 


2. Capital will flow into new industries—plastics, air 
conditioning, low-cost housing, television and air trans- 
portation if competition is free. There can be no expansion 
if monopolies or cartels restrict production and stifle busi- 
ness opportunity. 


3. The more production which can be begun now, the 
More it will cushion the shock of reconversion. We should 
telax controls so that civilian production can begin at once. 


4. Business should have funds in settlement immedi- 
ately upon contract termination, Long waiting will squeeze 
Out small concerns. 


). Surplus properties should be sold in public sales; 
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such sales should be widely advertised, goods offered in 
small lots, and under financial arrangements which allow 
both small and large concerns to buy. 


6. Money should be loaned the small business man 
under a plan similar to the FHA. 


7. The tax structure should be revised, so that the 
little business man will be encouraged to take risks. 


8. Small business should have every opportunity to 
benefit from technological advances. 


9. Give the veterans who go into business every oppor- 
tunity. Special consideration should be given to favorable 
but careful methods of financing. Technical advisory serv-~ 
ices should be established for veterans so that lack of 
“know-how” will not wipe them out before they have had 
a reasonable chance to get started. 


10. There must be provision for unemployment com- 
pensation and public works to act as a check against the 
growth of fear and panic which develops when unem- 
ployment begins. 


Post-War Prices 


“THERE IS A LOT of dangerous and irresponsible talk 
of 25% to 35% boosts in automobile prices and of vastly 
higher prices for durable consumer goods,” said Chester 
Bowles, OPA administrator, the other day. 


President Paul Hoffman of Studebaker has stated that 
his company does not accept these widely publicized 
estimates. He says, “Although some cars may increase in 
price that much, we hope to do much better through the 
cooperation of labor and better machinery technique.” 


Assuming that such increases are justified, there is 
going to be plenty of necessary explaining to do. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL WAGE PER EMPLOYEE 


(WORKERS COVERED BY STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION LAWS) 
ee WAR MANUFACTURING 


NON-WAR MANUFACTURING 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


GRAPHIC OY PICK.S. 6. Y. ml 


Major Angas (see first item above) views with alarm the 
coming drop in war orders. This chart shows that it is serious, 
for workers in war plants are our most highly-paid workers. 
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FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


EMPLOY MENT PAYROLLS 
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SOVUECh Ub DEP ARTINENT OF LABOR 
GRAPHIC OY PICE-S, 8. 1. mmm 


One reason why Labor is trying to knock down the Little 
Steel formula is that a fat share of the pay envelope in war 
plants has come from overtime. That is going out very rapidly. 


We have been rather startled, recently, by the vehemence 
with which acquaintances, including business men, have 
attacked men wno are talking about the necessity of higher 
prices. One Vice-President said, ‘They are just trying to 
get away with murder. They know that there is going to be 
a tremendous demand for consumer durable goods, and 
so they are going to boost prices 25% and try to justify 
it on the ground that labor is getting 5 or 10% more.” 


Of course, Henry Ford was not slow to inject himself 
into the middle of the red-hot controversy by his state- 
ment the other day, ‘‘I would like to raise the pay of all 
Ford workers, despite the fact that their wages already are 
higher than those of the rest of the industry. As long as I 
live, I want to pay the highest wages in the automobile 
business.” Mr. Ford apparently continues to believe, as he 
has for several decades, that by spearheading the drive for 
increased pay he uncovers new strata of automobile buyers. 


ry. ‘ . e ° 

lo Get Washington Publicity 

WE ARE INDEBTED to our friends, Glenn and Denny 
Griswold, publishers of that excellent news-letter, Public 
Relations News, for the following outline of procedures 


for handling publicity in Washington. Here are some of 
the lesser known channels: 


Borrow effective technique from Huey Long . . . Any senator 
can have page boy put newspaper, magazine, pamphlet or 
release on every senator's desk before session begins. Know 
your senator 


Send 25 copies of your releases to Superintendent Beckley in 
Senate Press gallery, and 25 copies to Superintendent Donaldson 
in House Press gallery, where one copy is tacked to bulletin 
board and rest held for distribution. 


Have 50 copies of release sent to National Press Club, 15th & 
F Sts. N. W., Washington, D. C., to be placed on special 
release table visited daily by principal correspondents. Supple- 
ment this by sending two copies of each release directly to 
Washington newspapers and local publications. 


Don't have your Washington lawyer distribute publicity. Press 
Club members resent this practice. 


Promotion mailed to Congressmen and administrative execu- 
tives MUST Catry 3 cents postage. Third-class mail will land in 
waste baskets. 


Mail releases direct to interested trade associations in Wash- 
ington. Most of them pick up material for their trade bulletins 
from releases. 


If you're entertaining the press for the ulterior purpose of dis. 
seminating some news, hand out prepared releases with your 
Scotch highballs. It also helps to have big name host in 
addition to liquid lure. 


Distribution Conferences 


SOME VERY WORTH-WHILE get-together meetings on 
distribution are scheduled for October. The first one is the 
annual Boston Conference on Distribution October 16 and 
17—always good for stimulation and information, and 
this year’s program looks like the best they have ever 
had—and the second is the October 23 and 24 meeting 
at the Waldorf Astoria in New York City held by the 
Chamber of Commerce and assisted by the following 
cooperating organizations: American Retail Federation, 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, Council of 
National Wholesale Association, National Association of 
Manufacturers, Committee for Economic Development. 


Significant Shorts 

Selling Careers for Service Men: The Todd Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., has published a 20-page bookiet written 
for them by Harry W. Hepner and called, “Your Caree 
Shall It Be In Creative Selling?” If you want to get 
servicemen for sales work, we suggest that you try to get 
a copy of this booklet and also buy reprints of that helpful 
Burton Bigelow letter to G. I. Joe in the September | 
issue of S. M. 


G. I. Joe as a Salesman Abroad: The N.F.S.E. news- 
letter points out that while the American soldiers are 
developing new tastes, such as drinking tea in England 
and wine in France and Italy, they are also introducing 
new tastes to the natives of those countries. The soldier 
buys cigarettes, cigars, candy at the P-X’s and passes them 
out when he is among Englishmen or Frenchmen. If he is 
courting an English girl he is more likely, in making her 
a gift, to do his buying at the P-X than at a local shop. 
Consequently, a market for American cigarettes, cosmetics 
and stockings may develop. 


This possibility is elaborated upon in the August 26th 
issue of the Foreign Commerce Weekly published by the 
Department of Commerce . Franklyn Johnston, pub- 
lisher of the American Exporter, points out that as soon 
as normal travel is resumed thousands of American women 
will want to go to Paris again to see what women wear 
“And all the men will want to go to Paris to see the 
women. Period. And American tourists have created as 
much as a billion dollars a year in dollar exchange available 
to buy American exports. All of which is a reminder that 
there is life in Europe yet, and there will. be a market 
there again.” 


Intensified Interest in Export Markets: A measute 
of the export-mindedness in this country today is to be 
found in the advertising pages of 9 export magazines 
whose linage is tabulated by Industrial Marketing. August 
issues of these magazines contained 817 advertising pages 
as against 597 in August of 1943. The increase is far 
greater than for business magazines as a group. For the 
first 8 months of the year the increase was 41.1% . . : 
The same page of magazine totals shows a big growth in 
the linage of magazines going to retailers in this country 
Those magazines were hard hit during the first two years 
of the war, but are now showing a 43% gain over last 
year. 

PHIvip SALISBURY 
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LET’S AVOID 


An Inventory boom 


—and Collapse! 


America’s OPA chief emphasizes the need for post-war price con- 


trols up to the point where a stable balance of supply and demand 


is attained in industry. Through this policy, he believes. we can 


avoid a wildly speculative spree which could end only in disaster. 


BY CHESTER BOWLES 


4dministrator for the Office of Price Administration 


N my recent 8,500-mile trip 
through the Middle West, 
the Southwest, the Pacific 
Coast and Rocky Mountain 
tates, I talked with many business 
men. In my talks with them the con- 
versation usually turned to conditions 
the Nation will face after the war. 
These men were confident of victory 
wer Germany and Japan because the 
headlines were speaking for them- 
elves. They were chiefly interested- 
once Victory is a fact and not a faith 
—in getting their factories and busi- 
nesses geared to civilian needs. 
One of the questions uppermost in 
their minds is whether we shall be 
dle to get through the reconversion 
‘nd post-war periods with a continued 
high volume of production and full 
‘mployment. They know that they 
will get over the hump of convert- 
Ng to civilian production more read- 
“y & there is no disruption in the 
Price structure, if we can avoid a 
Wild inflation and a consequent dis- 
‘strous deflation. These business men 
Want stability; and stability, - insofar 
's the price ‘structure is concerned, is 
‘ne chief job of the Office of Price 
Administration in the days ahead. 


Copyright BNS, 1944. 
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Mr. Bowles, before undertaking Govern- 
ment work on rationing and pricing, was 
chairman of the board of Benton & 
Bowles, New York City advertising 
agency which is intimately concerned 
with the advertising and merchandising 
of consumer products made by such com- 
panies as McKesson & Robbins, Procter 
& Gamble, Best Foods, and others. 


He left his firm in 1941 to become Con- 
necticut State Rationing Administrator, 
was appointed Connecticut State Director 
of OPA in May 1942, and he was named 
National Administrator in July 1943. 


If we have the couraye and wisdom 
to make full use of our experience 
in holding prices steady during the 
past few years of unprecedented in- 
flationary pressures, and if business 
lends its full cooperation, our econ- 
omy need not go on a roller coaster 
ride after the war—a roller coaster 
ride which would carry prices swiftly 
higher and then drop them even more 
rapidly. 

The mad ride after the Armistice of 
1918: left many business men reeling. 
They said, ‘‘never again.” You older 
men remember how, a few months 
after the German armies collapsed, 
prices and wages in this country start- 
ed to go up once more. You remember 
the mad scramble for inventories. As 
the speed of this rise gained momen- 
tum the more daring—or foolhardy— 
felt a thrill of exhilaration, thought 
they were going places. But the more 
prudent found that wild ride a dizzy 
one. No one knew how it was going 
to end. 

And while prices were going up, 
the way was being paved for the de- 
flation which followed. That specu- 
lative spree let our fighting men come 
home to rising rents, climbing food 
prices, much higher prices for shod- 
dier clothing. These higher prices— 
almost half of the World War I in- 
flation came after the Armistice—actu- 
ally resulted in a deflation of real 
wages which could not rise as fast 
as the mounting cost of living. Pur- 


‘chasing power suffered and the mar- 


ket for manufactured products was re- 
duced. 


After the Spree - - - 


Then came the crash. In the mid- 
summer of 1920—about, 18 months 
after the Armistice—prices, profits and 
wages plummeted. The sharp drop 
turned corporation profit of 61/, bil- 
lions in 1919 to a Joss of 55 millions 
in 1921. Values of huge inventories 
dropped so severely that wartime 
profit reserves were wiped out. Busi- 
ness failures in the next five years 
totaled 106,000, forty percent more 
than in the five years 1910-14. Fac- 
tory payrolls shrank 44% and the 
average weekly earnitigs of those who 
kept their jobs were cut by one quar- 
ter. Unemployment rose to nearly 6 
millions. Farmers also suffered as farm 
prices fell 61%. In the next five years 
{53,000 farms were lost through fore- 
closures. 

The way we bungled through was 
a perfect example of how not to han- 
dle post-war problems. We agree with 
those who said, ‘never again.’’ We are 
determined that it shall not happen 
this time. 

America is a strong nation today. 
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It has attained a production record 
never before equalled. Employment, 
income and savings have reached all- 
time highs. These assets can be wisely 
used to the advantage of the Nation, 
but they can also result in the strong- 
est inflationary pressures we have ever 
faced. If we use these assets wisely 
by combining them with the vast ex- 
perience and knowledge we have 
gained during wartime, we should be 
able to look forward to a peacetime 
of high production and full employ- 
ment. To this end the various agencies 
of the Government have been prepar- 
ing plans for the transition from war 
to peace. 

I want to make clear the contribu- 
tion that a stable price structure can 
make to such a program. The best 
example of this is, of course, the record 
of price stability in the present war 
to date and its relationship to the 
enormous oo which has been 
experienced. First of all, great credit 
for the attainment of such miraculous 
levels of production must rightfully 
go to the American genius for produc- 
tion management and to the workers 
for their will to make war materials 
in greatest quantity in the least pos- 
sible time. But price stability also has 
helped. Industry can produce with 
confidence when there is no race be- 
tween prices and costs. The fact that 
costs were being held stable in spite 
of great inflationary pressures con- 
tributed to this more than doubling 
of production. 


Price Stability Is Vital 


Let’s take steel plates as a concrete 
example. In this war their prices have 
been firmly held right where they were 
in 1941. Contrast this with our ex- 
perience during the last war. Up to the 
time of the Armistice in 1918 indus- 
trial prices had nearly doubled on the 
average. The price of steel plates had 
nearly tripled. Industrial production in 
that shorter war increased only 25%. 
It has increased 119% between 1939 
and 1943. 

But the general price rise did not 
halt in November 1918. At the infla- 
tionary peak crude petroleum was 
nearly five times its pre-war level and 
over 11/, times its wartime high. Prices 
of other industrial materials also 
soared. Cement prices had _ nearly 
doubled by the Armistice and at its 
later top inflated price was about 1 
3/10 times. higher than its war peak. 
Bituminous coal prices more than 
doubled after the Armistice and the 
same was true of lumber and plate 
glass. 

This post-war rise was not a steady 
advance, but the price line pursued an 
irregular roller-coaster course to high- 
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er and higher ground. With the cost 
picture so confused business operated 
under very uncertain conditions. 

In preparing plans for a quick con- 
version to production of civilian 
goods, the War Production Board has 
announced that it will lift controls 
over most materials immediately after 
the defeat of Germany, except for a 
simple preference rating system to as- 
sure no — impairment of mili- 
tary production for the Japanese war. 
Indications are that there is available 
a supply of materials, components, fa- 
cilities and manpower to achieve large 
civilian output without detailed pri- 
orities regulation from Washington. 

We in the OPA welcome this de- 
velopment. It will help in the prob- 
lem of holding prices stable. Natural- 
ly, the quicker the supply of scarce 
goods is replenished and supply is 
more evenly balanced with demand, 
the easier becomes the problem of 
price controls. 


The Problem Is Difficult 


We in the OPA have been asked by 
some business men if we are con- 
templating action to eliminate price 
controls over the materials that WPB 
frees. Much as we would like to do 
this, such a step would be impossible 
at this time when inflationary pres- 
sures are as great as they ever have 
been. 

The problem is very difficult, but 
we are working out plans so that 
price controls can and will be relaxed 
in one commodity field after another 
just as soon as there is no longer any 
danger of increasing prices in the par- 
ticular field. Obviously, we must con- 
tinue to hold the line against infla- 
tion in each field until that stable bal- 
ance of supply and demand is at- 
tained. An economy of high produc- 
tion and full employment cannot be 
built on unstable prices and costs. 

One of the worst evils during the 
period of rising prices in the 1919-20 
period was the mad scramble for in- 
ventories by manufacturers and by out- 
and-out speculators. In their anxiety 
to protect themselves, they built up 
large inventories of raw materials and 
finished products at higher and higher 
prices. They foresaw the chance of 
enhancing their profits by selling still 
higher on an advancing market. Some 
looked upon it as an opportunity to 
make money through gambling on the 
price. This possibility of a profit mere- 
ly through the chance of rising prices 
caused some businesses to order 
double or treble the amount of their 
actual requirements. Others thought 
they were forced to take similar steps 
to protect themselves because of slow- 
ness of deliveries. 


Then the bubble burst. Many busi. 
nesses, together with the speculators, 
were caught with heavy oversupplies, 
The value of these inflated inventories 
collapsed with the price structure, |p 
cold dollars and cents, the inventory 
losses in 1920-21 totaled $11 billion. 
These losses wiped out practically all 
corporate reserves accumulated out of 
war-time profits. 


Safeguards Against Booms 


A similar disastrous speculative 
spree—and it could be far worse this 
time—must be avoided. We in the 
OPA are determined that it shall be 
avoided. We are going to see that as 
materials are freed there is no reason 
for one person to bid against another 
because of fear that he must protect 
himself against speculative rises in the 
price structure. Furthermore, the WPB 
has announced that it will maintain 
its organization and powers to make 
certain that no one is permitted to 
procure an unreasonable amount of 
any materials or product. 

These safeguards should effectively 
prevent an inventory boom such as 
that which contributed to the infla- 
tion and depression of 1918-21. 

Price control, through the assurance 
of stable prices, makes the existing 
supply available to all. For instance, 
let’s say 10 manufacturers of washing 
machines each need 10 tons of rolled 
steel. The available supply is more 
than equal to their sailed require- 
ments of 100 tons. They all know 
that a price ceiling exists on this rolled 
steel so that none needs to bid up the 
price. Also, the speculator knows that 
the price cannot legally go higher and 
that there is no shortage in the supply. 
The result: Each manufacturer, con- 
fident of an ample supply of raw 
material at stable prices, aware of 
what his inventory is worth, can de- 
vote his attention to production and 
distribution requirements of his busi- 
ness. 

That oversimplified picture can be 
applied also to his other basic raw ma- 
terials or components which go into 
manufacturing products. It can be P 
plied to the pricing of finished goods. 
Its effects can be felt beneficially by 
the distributors of the product and 
by the ultimate buyers. 

Another influence helping to supply 
civilian needs until peacetime output 
reaches the desired volume is the tt 
lease of surplus stocks by the Armed 
Forces. When the time comes, such 
equipment as typewriters, office m 
chinery and furniture, tableware and 
kitchenware for restaurants, trucks and 
small truck tires, and machine tools 
will be among the numerous items 
which Government agencies will 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


‘iM oftering for sale. In this field it is to 
ihe benefit of taxpayers that the Gov- 
ies, ernment get as high a price as pos- 


ible within stabilization limits. Pric- 
ing controls in this field are flexible 
ough to cover a multitude of sales 


Jjind situations and yet prevent specu- 


' alli tion and soaring prices. 


An economy based on stability of 
prices, provided that the prices of 
jnished products are “right,” is an 
«onomy which can lead to large pro- 
duction, large distribution and large 
consumption. By “‘right’’ ceiling prices 


is for goods reappearing on the market 


—such as washing machines, refriger- 


“Bators, vacuum cleaners and automo- 
sBbilese—I mean prices which are fair 


to the producer so that he has an in- 
cntive to produce at maximum vol- 
une. The price must take into con- 
sideration his costs, including present 
wage rates, so that vital purchasing 
power is assured. But it also must be 
a price which is not so high that it 
will discourage consumer purchases. 
The “right” price will be one which 
will tap mass markets, a price which 
will yield profits on the basis of vol- 
ume and not on the basis of mark-up. 


Distributors Will Benefit 
To those in the distributing field 


»$this is highly significant. To distribu- 


tors, high production, full employ- 
ment and full distribution mean more 
siles and more dollars for them to 
bank as a result of the greater number 
of units handled. The outlook for dis- 
tributors would indeed be bleak if 
they faced an economy that was plan- 
ning to go back to a high price struc- 
tue which resulted in half-produc- 
tion, half-employment and_half-con- 
sumption after the war. 

None of us, I am sure, wants to go 
back even to conditions as they ex- 
isted in 1940. Let me illustrate what 
that would mean. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce in a recent publi- 
cation said that if, in 1946, we no 
more than match our 1940 produc- 
tion levels, that would mean a cut of 
more than 30% below our present 
level of production. Taking into ac- 
count technological advance since 1940 
and the increase in output per man 
hour, production at this level would 
fesult in the shocking figure of 19 
millions unemployed. That would be 
an increase of 12 millions over the 
actual unemployment of 1940—as- 
suming the same hours of labor as in 
1940. 

On the other hand, if we attain 
full production with corresponding 
increase in national purchasing power, 
the Department of Commerce puts 
the results in these concrete terms: 
There would be 40% more food con- 
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“I’m sorry this shirt you like hasn’t a detachable 
collar—but I can rip the damn thing off for you!” 


* 


sumed than in 1940—not in calories, 
but in expenditures for a more varied 
diet, for better qualities and for in- 
creased services in connection with 
processing and distribution of food 
products. There would be 45% more 
clothing, 55% more refrigerators and 
other electrical equipment, 70% more 
household furniture, 90% more new 
farm machinery and two and one-half 
times the number of new home build- 
ings constructed than in 1940. 

We in the OPA feel confident that 
the pricing job can be done. We have 
gained a know-how in the pricing field 
in working out our regulations to 
bring more than 8,000,000 prices 
under control. Our contacts with our 
487 industry advisory committees have 
been invaluable in fitting the tech- 
_ of price controls to the indi- 
vidual requirements of industries af- 
fected. It is a long’ step ahead to have 
a knowledge of the types of price 
controls which can be used most ef- 
fectively in each type of industry. 

We have given much time and 
study to the pricing problems of the 
reconversion period because we all 
know from the country’s experience 


* 


* 


after the last war that the economic 
impact of war does not end when the 
shooting y We shall be prepared 
so that no delay in a quick transition 
to employment and production for a 
civilian economy will be due to an 
uncertainty or indecision in the price 
field. 

We in the OPA know that business 
men want to help _ another 
inventory boom and collapse—one 
which could be far worse than any 
we ever before experienced. They can 
help by seeing that price regulations 
are observed and by working out pric- 
ing problems with us through our ex- 
isting industry committees or other 
special groups. OPA will do its part. 
Through stability of prices we can 
have an insurance policy against an 
inventory boom. 

By the same cooperation as we have 
had in wartime, American business 
men can look forward with confidence 
to this reconversion period, certain 
that the great resources of this Nation 
can build a peacetime structure as 
strong and capable of achieving our 
goals as the wartime machine which 
is carrying us to ultimate Victory. 
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A Self-Appraisal Test 


For Your Salesmen 


Here’s an ingenious device you can use to induce your men to make 


a self-audit of their selling habits and attitudes. Ask them to take 


the test—then let the results help guide your sales training program. 


BY 


KUGENE J. 


BENGE 


President, Benge Associates 


Humanagement Engineers 


Chicago 


ALESMEN and sales managers 

alike are looking beyond the 

No Man's Land of conversion 

toward the sales competition of 
peace. Sales managers are laying ex- 
tensive plans dealing with personnel, 
products and markets. Salesmen, and 
those who think they might like to 
become salesmen, are introspective as 
to the future which the field of selling 
may offer. 

In the last six months I have en- 
countered many individuals who were 
selling before they entered the Armed 
Services, or who are now selling for 
some established company—all of 
whom are wondering as to what they 
might do to improve themselves for 
the coming sales struggle. 

The Self Rating Scale for Sales- 
men presented here is designed pri- 
marily for individuals who now are 
engaged in sales work. However, it 
can be used retrospectively by men in 
the Armed Services to review how well 
they performed before elite service. 

In developing this scale, the factors 
shown under the “Trait’’ column were 
first selected and tentative statements 


of each degree of each tactor were 
prepared. Originally the description 
ran from the lowest degree to the 
highest degree. Then the degrees were 
scrambled, so that any individual at- 
tempting to analyze himself was 
forced to consider all five phrases be- 
fore making a decision as to each trait. 

Not satisfied that we had developed 
an adequate gradation system, we pre- 
pared a tentative scale and sent it to 
700 sales executives with this letter: 


Dear Mr. Sales Manager: 

I need your help in standardizing the 
Self-Rating Scale for Salesmen, mumeo- 
graphed on the reverse side. In return, I'll 
send you a reprint of the magazine article 
which is being written around this scale. 

Please mark on the other side your rank- 
ing of the five phrases in each line. Thus, 
in the first line, if you think the phrase 
“I know my line and that of my competi- 
tion very thoroughly,”’ represents the high- 
est rating a salesman could give himself, 
enter a “1” in the space; similarly mark 
the 2, 3, 4 and 5 (poorest) phrases. In 
this way, I shall secure composite executive 
judgment as to the scoring of each phrase. 

Do this please, with all ten traits, and 
return in the enclosed envelope—no stamp 
is needed. 

Thanks sincerely for your cooperation. 


-a curve which will 


Basea on the replies received, it be. 
came apparent that some of our 
original phraseologies were ambiguous 
and in a few cases their tentativel 
established values were wrong. Some 
new phraseologies were adopted and 
the scoring values shown on the te. 
verse side of the form were developed, 

Directions for filling out the form 
appear on the scale itself. It only 
becomes necessary for a salesman to 
punch a small hole through the paper 
and then turn the page in order to get 
the value for each marking. 

The method for translating the total 
score into a grade is shown on the te- 
verse side of the form. 

However, the total score is only part 
of the result. Each salesman who fills 
out the form for himself should stud 
traits where he has judged himself 
as low, that is, where he has been 
accorded a trait value of either 2 or 4. 
Sometimes paying attention to the 
weakest points is the surest way to 
raise the general level. 


Test Serves as Prod 


Obviously, no self-rating scale of 
this type can be as adequate as a sales 
aptitude test. However, it frequentl) 
can serve to jolt an individual into a 
realization of his inadequacy—and this 
is the first step towards self develop. 
ment. 

For the reader who is graphically) 
inclined, there is presented below : 
blank form on which he can chart 
his scores in the ten traits, forming 
reveal his self. 
estimated highs and lows: 


(Reprints of the test on the facing pag: 
will be available through the SALES MAN 
AGEMENT Readers’ Service Bureau not late: 
than October 7. Price 5 cents each, remit 
tance with order. This form, by the way, ' 
from Mr. Benge’s forthcoming book “Man- 
power in Marketing,” to be published bj 


Cordially yours ——~ Harper's later this fall——THE EbiTors.) 
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SALES MANAGEMEN'! 


SELF-RATING SCALE FOR SALESMEN 


be- 
ut § pirections—Below are ten traits on which you can rate yourself as a salesman, After each trait, five 
us I phrases are given. You are to mark that one phrase in each line which comes closest to your rating of 
ely § »ourself. Do not mark more than one phrase in each of the ten lines. 
me#’ Next, with penknife or other sharp instrument, cut a small hole through each of your ten marks. 
ind f Then turn over for further directions. Be honest with yourself—There’s no fun cheating at solitaire! 
fe- 
ed TRAIT 
hk How well It’s not neces- I don’t pay I know most Believe | I know my 
4| do sary in my much atten- of my line— know it well line and that 
per know my sales work tion to the not sure ft enough to get | of my compe- 
oct §| lime? line—I just know competi- | by tition very 
’ sell tors’ lines thoroughly 
otal 
rc. || Plan my I plan calls I plan calls I don’t be- I know my 1 plan my 
work? in my mind, and outline lieve in plan- customers s0 calls in writ- 
vart but usually sales ap- ning—it well that I no | ing 
fills alter them as proaches in cramps my longer need 
ads I go along writing style to plan calle 
self 
ecn i} Use my I average I get in 8 I spend 4 hrs. I spend 3 hrs. I put in 7 hrs. 
4.9) time? about 6 hrs. hrs. daily on daily on daily on of sales time 
the selling per real selling lunch, refresh- | lunch, refresh- | daily 
to day effort ment and per- | ment and per- 
sonal affairs sonal affairs 
Persist I like selling I get so dis- I sure drag in I believe it’s I keep plug- 
despite too much to couraged that the dust after my job to ging along, so 
|| sales be discourag- I wonder if a couple of overcome sell my share 
ales 1) resist. ed by turn- I'm cut out turndowns sales resist- 
ntl || anee? downs for selling ance 
0a 
= Ask for I ask for the I try for a I guess I’m I try for a I don’t believe 
PT) the order when I close at the all right on close several in pressing too 
all order? feel sure the end of each this point, I times in each hard 
si. prospect is sales interview hadn’t thought sales inter- 
i sold much about it | view 
‘elf. Make out I make out re- I make them I make out re- | I hate the I dislike them, 
required ports carefully out as I get ports care- damn reports, but ultimately 
reports? although fre- the opportun- fully, and on and dodge fill most of 
page quently not ity time them if I can them out 
{AN on time 


y, sf | Take eare 
Man- of my 
d h?| health? 


I'm careful 
about sleep, 
fresh air, sun- 


['m tough and 
don’t worry | 
about health 


I'm careful 
about sleep, 
food, fresh 
air, sunshine, 


I dissipate my 
physical en- 
ergy foolishly 


I guess I’m 
careless about 
health matters 


shine and problems : 
ill poser ae exercise and 
alechol 
| |f| Get along I dislike, but For the most With few ex- I like them They’re a 
with my tolerate them, part, they’re ceptions, well enough swell bunch of 
) custom- because I indifferent they’re very people 
ers? must earn a or unfriendly friendly and 
| living appreciative 
4 PI 
, Cooperate I cooperate I cooperate I guess 'm I really give Why should I 
With my with him as with my boss giving him him “all Ive —he’s, unfair 
| superior? long as he as a matter satisfactory got to me? 
3 does with me of principle cooperation 
Reg: - . < ks : There pro- 
egard There’s one Don’t kid me I doubt if If I do my I 
company ange , , ; eye” bably is some- 
nice job there are no Pll go any job well, : tes 
opportu- : ie ’ es thing aheac 
nities ahead (I ex- opportunities farther promotions cua tf t daa’ 
, pect to qualify ahead of me will come inretingde 
ahead of for it) know what 
me? raphe it is 
a Copyright 1944 by Eugene J. Benge 
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SCORING INSTRUCTIONS 


In each line, where your penknife mark shows through, note 


Ca 


Enter the score value, and enter it in the column at the left. 
Your Latest 
Score 
Below Somet 
sdded— 
™ mond | 
now ‘ly 
10 6 8 4 2 no rf 
line? - 
An emu 
given it 
Cities ¢ 
unsinge 
Plan cess ah 
8 4 2 10 6 a comes | 
work: ynwielc 
cause it 
that aft 
of the 
Use Usin 
8 4 2 10 6 m 
time? 


yah ma 
it 
6 8 4 2 10 — 


resistance? 


Ask for 


order? 


| Make out 
4 2 10 6 8 required 


reports? 


Take care mark 


4 2 10 6 8 of my "i 
health? | 


Get along Sin! 


10 6 & 4 2 with my 
customers? Re 
turin 
with 
durit 
e , Roy: 

. ooperate 
2 10 6 8 4 with my bee 
superiors? cen 
of a 
= Hall 
ber 
Regard com- “se 
any oppor- 

6 8 4 2 10 9 tunities part 
ahead of me? [Ff use! 
dou 


Total (Average salesman scores 72) ing 
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Latest Rayve 


Something distinctly new has been 
idded—as far as shampoos go. Ray- 
mond Laboratories, Inc., St. Louis, is 
busily launching its new shampoo, 
alled Rayve, which comes in a tube. 
An emulsified creamy shampoo, it was 
given its baptism of fire in the Twin 
Cities and came through the ordeal 
unsinged. Raymond sees a great suc- 
cess ahead for its Rayve—because it 
comes in a tube there is no slippery, 
unwieldy bottle to cope with, and be- 
ause it is in cream form women feel 
that after-shampoo hair will be a thing 
of the past. 

Using teaser shots over the radio 


in Minneapolis and St. Paul, with 960- 
line advertisements in the dailies, Ray- 
mond started its campaign rolling back 
in July. The campaign was designed 


to sell 1,000 gross during a six 
months’ trial period, and advance re- 
ports indicate that the quota will be 
over-subscribed. On the same _ basis 
markets will be opened in Detroit, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. As 
fast, after that, as supplies are avail- 
able, the market will be expanded over 
the rest of the country. 


Sinkers and... 


Royal Crown Cola bottlers are fea- 
turing a special tie-up for Halloween 
with the Doughnut Corp. of America 
during the last two weeks of October. 
Royal Crown's advertisements, featur- 
ing the movie stars of Hollywood, have 
been such a success that the same types 
of advertising are being used for the 
Halloween campaign. In the Novem- 
ber issue of Good Housekeeping Miss 
Claudette Colbert will urge readers to 
invite servicemen to their Halloween 
Parties. In addition, she passes along 
useful hints for serving R.C. with 


doughnuts. 
_ Aside from the magazine advertis- 
ing, R.C. is using spot announcements 
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Campaigns and Marketing 


on 300 stations. And to help retailers 
tie in and cash in with the event, a 
display card is being offered, captioned 
“Refreshment Headquarters.” This is 
intended for use in displaying all re- 
lated items for Halloween parties. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., handles the Nehi Corp., 
and Royal Crown Cola accounts. 


Zero’s Hour 


The largest advertising campaign 
ever planned for a liquid household 
cleaner will be released this fall by 
Beacon Chemical Co., makers of Zero. 
Newspapers will play the dominant 
part in the campaign, but radio and 


Shampoo deluxe! Raymond 
Laboratories’ new creme 
shampoo in a tube: Rayve. 


magazines are in the cards too. In 
addition, Beacon is running a contest 
with 1,000 five dollar free grocery 
orders to housewives who successfully 
compete in the ‘Fall Zero Tag Deal.” 
In each of the newspaper advertise- 
ments will be one of the tags, listing 
two dozen uses for Zero. The house- 
wife simply numbers, according to her 
ideas of importance, fifteen of the 
uses. For her number one choice she 
writes fifteen words or less, explaining 
why she chose that particular one. 
With the completed tags Zero expects 
to gain valuable information for 
future advertising themes. No costly 
research job is necessary and Zero gets 
publicity and good-will in addition. 
The campaign theme, according to 
McKee and Albright, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, agency for Zero, is, ‘Clean 
Tomorrow's Way, Today.” 


Sixth War Bond Contests 


Looking ahead to November, when 
the Sixth War Loan campaign will 
get under way, plans are announced 
for competition for more than $100,- 
000 in War Bonds in the largest con- 
test of its kind ever held. The War 
Advertising Council says that hundreds 
of thousands of retailers in cities and 


towns throughout the country will 
mobilize their store fronts and store 
displays in behalf of the drive. More 
than 5,000 awards will be made to 
retail outlets in the drug, jewelry, 
grocery, hardware, floor covering, gas- 
oline, radio, clothing and department 
store fields, to name a few, with more 
fields expected to enlist before the 
campaign gets under way. 

Entries, comprising photographs of 
displays devoted to the Sixth War 
Loan, must be submitted by entrants 
within ten days after the campaign 
closes. Entries will be judged by a 
jury in each state. Top ten selections 
will compete for sectional honors. 
Winners in this division will then be 
judged for national honors. Prizes be- 
gin at $25 Bonds for the state level, 
moving up to $50 Bonds for the 
sectional, and finally to $1,000 Bonds 
for the national winners. i 


Square Milk Bottles 


There hasn’t been a major develop- 
ment in the milk bottle since Dr. 
Hervey Thatcher invented it back in 
the eighties. Nobody bothered much 
until recently, when due to the skip- 
a-day delivery system, housewives 
found storage of bottles in the family 
refrigerator a problem. 

Now Thatcher Manufacturing Co., 
has developed the T-Square bottle, 
designed that way to save space, pour 
more easily, and to permit a firmer 
grip on the bottle. By actual test the 
housewife is able to put 19 T-Square 
bottles in her refrigerator as compared 
to 12 of the old type. 

Thatcher has been quietly testing 
the new bottle in Elmira, N. Y. 
Questionnaires handed out with the 
bottles proved that the new type bot- 
tles were a success. On one route 
preference for it was in the proportion 
of 99 “for” and one “‘against.”’ 


O Happy Day! 


L. N. Renault & Sons, Inc., and its 
agency, Gray and Rogers, believe in 
calling a spade a spade, and further- 
more they are not in the least con- 
cerned with pessimists who insist 
we've a long way to go yet. That may 
be, say they, but when V-Day comes 
there will be, and we quote, “dancing 
in the streets, and America will cele- 
brate—in style.’ By style they mean 
Champagne. 

The day after Paris was liberated 
they got to work on a little direct-mail 
folder which was completed in the 
record time of two weeks. Actually, 
and again we quote, they were, a “little 
worried that the end would come be- 
fore we could get the folder dis- 
tributed.” Honesty is the best policy. 


[29] 
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A.H.P.’s Executive Committee comprises (1, to r.) Walter F. Silbersack, 
executive vice-president and general manager; Alvin G. Brush, chairman 
of the board of directors; and Knox Ide, president. A five-point post-war 
plan, already in the works, is engaging much of this group’s attention. 


What Pattern for Top 
Management in the 
Big-Family Corporation? 


Expansion involving the acquisition of many subsidiaries posed an 


involved problem of management reorganization for American 


Home Products Corp. Their present setup cuts out duplication of 


function, substantially increases over-all efficiency and economy. 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


HAT type of management 
Organization best promotes 
a corporation’s long-range 
expansion program? 

Since 1936 American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York City, in line 
with its over-all policy of diversifica- 
tion and expansion, has acquired and 
profitably operated over 27 subsidi- 
aries. Today these member-companies 
produce well over 3,000 items, chiefly 
in the drug and food fields. In all 
there are 45 operating plants, eleven 
of which are in foreign countries. 

The acquisition of such a large 
number of mew companies naturally 
posed a whole series of problems with 
respect to the over-all management 
Organization. How could the new 
subsidiaries be integrated into the 
Parent organization so that duplica- 
tions of function would be éliminated 
and operating efficiency be strength- 
ened? It was obvious, for example, 
that one Legal Department should 
serve all the member-companies—that 
there must be some way to consolidate 
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the public relations activities—that 
purchasing could and should be co- 
ordinated. 

American Home Products found 
the answer in a general management 
setup embodying six operating divi- 
sions and ten Service Departments 
which act in a general advisory and 
service capacity to all subsidiaries. 
(See organization chart on facing 
page. ) 

A major part of the plan was to 
classify the vast number of products 
and to allocate them to their proper 
places in the following Operating 
Divisions: 

Pharmaceutical, Biological, Nutri- 
tional and Vitamin 

Household Products 

Foods 

Cosmetics 

Packaged Drugs 

Foreign and Export 

Then, so that all the subsidiaries 
in the six Operating Divisions might 
function as well-balanced units in the 
A.H.P. picture these central Service 


Departments were created: 
Patents and Trademarks 
Advertising 
Public Relations 
Industrial Relations 
General Traffic 
Purchasing 
Financial, Tax, Accounting & Bud- 

get Control 

Engineering 

Legal 

New Product Development 

These special Service Departments 
of the parent organization, in a large 
measure, have proved a powerful co- 
ordinating factor. Besides working in 
an advisory capacity they have numer- 
ous functions directed at over-all econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

Their importance in A.H.P.’s man- 
agement can be more fully appreciated 
when one considers that each subsidi- 
ary (or single operating unit into 
which it may have been merged) is, 
in the main, autonomous. That is— 
each company or operating unit manu- 
factures and distributes its own prod- 
ucts. It has its own company officers. 
The jobs of general sales manager and 
advertising manager may be performed 
by an executive vice-president—or, as 
in some instances, may be assigned 
to one or two members of the executive 
personnel especially acquired for the 
purpose. 

Of special benefit to the subsidiaries 
is the fact that these centralized Serv- 
ice Departments leave them freer to 
concentrate on production and sales. 
Furthermore, through them, member- 
companies have access to top-flight 
talent on matters pertaining to their 
particular operations. 

As an example of how these Service 
Departments assist member-companies 
with special or unexpected problems, 
let us review a recent case handled by 
the central Purchasing Department. 
An A.H.P. subsidiary received a ‘rush’ 
order for a certain sulpha drug for a 
departing contingent of the armed 
forces. These sulpha tablets demanded 
particular waterproof packages. Under 
pressure of time the company sought 
the aid of the central Purchasing De- 
partment which immediately was able 
to identify the supplier and obtain the 


AMERICAN Home Propucts Corp. IS ONE 
OF THE LARGEST FACTORS in the American 
drug industry, doing an annual gross 
volume of approximately $90,000,000. The 
company is also one of America’s largest 
advertisers. Among their _ best-known 
brands are Anacin, Benefax, Bisodol, 
Clapp’s baby products, Edna Wallace 
Hopper cosmetics, Kolynos dentifrices, 
Freezone, G. Washington . coffee, Mystic 
cream, Neet, as well as Duff’s mixes. 
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special packages on time for the sub- 
sidiary. 

Newly acquired subsidiary com- 
panies find the cooperation of the 
Traffic Department particularly help- 
ful. The Legal Department, on the 
other hand, interprets for all the sub- 
sidiaries newly enacted laws, proposed 
legislation and governmental regula- 
tions. The Engineering Department 
studies the cost of production in the 
various plants and suggests more eco- 
nomical or efficient operations. 

During the past few months Amer- 
ican Home Products has been gearing 
and revising its organizational struc- 
ture to expedite operations in the fast- 
approaching post-war era. For instance, 


z 
s 
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Furthermore, in its newly-created 
New Product Development Depart- 
ment, the corporation has an agency 
which will investigate the merits of 
new products and inventions which 
might be acquired to round out certain 
lines of merchandise. The other func- 
tion of this new centralized depart- 
ment is to prevent duplication and 
serve as a Clearing house for the sci- 
entific knowledge represented in the 
company’s many laboratories. 

Another important move this sum- 
mer has been the unification of all the 
subsidiaries in the Packaged Drug 
Division into a single operating unit 
named the Whitehall Pharmacal Co. 
By centralizing and consolidating the 


An important integration move this summer has been the unification of all subsidiaries 
in the Packaged Drug Division into a single operating unit named the Whitehall 
Pharmacal Co. By centralizing and consolidating managerial functions, greater econ- 
omies and efficiency in manufacturing, advertising and merchandising functions result. 


in the new set-up the corporation's 
Executive Committee—composed of 
the chairman of the board, the presi- 
dent and the executive vice-president 
—will formulate and concentrate on 
the over-all policies of the corporation. 
In addition it will review policy prob- 
lems presented to it by the Operating 
Divisions through the three newly 
formed committees on Finance, Ad- 
ministration and Operations. 

To facilitate smoother coordination 
of the top executive functions, the 
chairman of the board is presiding 
officer of the Finance Committee while 
the president of the corporation is 
chairman of the Administrative Com- 
mittee and the vice-president is chair- 
man of the Operating Committee. 


Also, under the new setup, the 


heads of the operating divisions are 
members of the top operating com- 
mittee. In this committee, they will 
receive policy and program decisions 
from the Executive Committee and 
channel them to the companies within 
their divisions. 
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managerial functions, greater econ- 
omies and efhciency will result in the 
manufacturing, advertising and mer- 
chandising of all products in the 
Packaged Drug Division. Also, over- 
all Service Departments will be more 
readily available to assist in such 
problems as traffic, legal purchasing 
and engineering. 

The consolidation also means that 
the high quality of all existing prod- 
ucts will be maintained through the 
newly-formed Quality Control Group 
in the Packaged Drug Division. In 
addition, Whitehall Pharmacal will 
enjoy the fruits of its newly created 
New Products Group, a research or- 
ganization devoted to the develop- 
ment and procurement of new items 
with which to augment the Whitehall 
line of packaged drugs. 

The management of A.H.P. sees in 
this kind of integration program 
greatly increased employment oppor- 
tunities for existing personnel as well 
as for returning war veterans. The 
operations of the newly formed White- 


hall Phartnacal Co. alone will demand 
expanded laboratory facilities, Service 
Department staffs—and a greatly jp. 
creased, highly trained sales force. 

The same integration process, some 
time before, had been applied success. 
fully to the corporation’s food division 
(American Home Foods, Inc.) and 
to its household products division 
(Boyle-Midway, Inc.). 

Included among the marked ad. 
vantages of such integration are: (1) 


elimination of duplication in man.— 


agement function; (2) pooling of 
production “know-how” and informa- 
tion on new processes; (3) centralized 
research and control laboratories; (4) 
consolidation of advertising activity to 
permit flexibility and to simplify the 
purchases of publication space and 
radio time. 

American Home Products Corp, 
will adhere to its integration policy 
as the best means of guaranteeing its 
progress. It sees in it a way to stimv- 
late American industry in the post- 
war world. As. essentially a manage- 
ment company—with some thirty sub- 
sidiaries—its dominant concern is to 
insure fair and continuing return to in- 
vestors, employes and consumers. This 
concern again may be translated into 
the clearly understandable objectives— 
greater volume, new products and 
more jobs. 


A 5-Point Post-War Plan 


It intends to achieve those objectives 
by fulfilling the following self-im- 
posed tasks: (1) to continue to con- 
tribute to the fullest in the war effort; 
(2) to develop, at the same time, 
plans now—for both domestic and 
foreign trade; (3) to advance re- 
search for the development of life- 
saving drugs and health-maintaining 
foods—and to place all products to the 
fore of science and tcehnology; (4) 
to unify and expand those depart- 
mental services which can function 
for the subsidiaries at great benefit in 
costs and efficiency. 

The five-point blueprint which is 
engaging the present thought and 
efforts of the central post-war plan- 
ning committee covers: . 

1. Improvement of present facili- 
ties, construction and acquisition of 
new properties. 

2. The production of certain non- 
basic ingredients used in finished 
products. 

3. Development of new and im- 
provement of present products. 

4. Through reduction in cost of 
manufacture and distribution, to sup- 
ply quality goods to the consumer at 
lowest possible prices. 

5. Expansion of the sound industrial 
relations program now in operation. 
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Oklahoma’s soil and rain and sun will work 
just as hard producing crops tomorrow as today. 
But the yield per acre will be greater. 

Peacetime availability of manpower and 
labor-saving machinery will enable farmers to 
lift production records beyond the peaks estab- 
lished, and maintained, to help win the war. 

This year’s bumper wheat crop of 85,414,- 
000 bushels supplied a surplus sufficient to pro- 
vide a loaf of bread per day for 365 days for 
8,984,000 soldiers . . 
machinery could better this record! 

The 1944 cotton crop of 750,000 bales pro- 
vided a big enough surplus to supply 2,856,000 
soldiers with 50 pounds per man... but im- 
proved postwar growing and picking facilities 
could spiral this yield! 

Dairy production in the state was a startling 
two billion, six hundred ninety-three million 


. but postwar production 


TOBER 


ahoma City Will Be Geared to ‘‘Go’’ 
In Peace As In War 


pounds. The surplus was 128,500,000 gallons... 
enough to supply 1,713,000 soldiers with 75 gal- 
lons of milk per man. Yet postwar abundance 
of labor and feed could increase this volume! 
What Oklahoma has accomplished in an 
economy geared to war is a dramatic demon- 
stration of what you can expect of Oklahoma 
in peace. Farmers have reaped the financial 
rewards of pressure production, and they'll want 
to perpetuate their purchasing power. There 
will be no let-down in their efforts to meet the 
pent-up, incredible demands for food and fiber 
that will be voiced by a reconstructing world. 
Which is just another link in the long chain 
of economic factors that assures Oklahoma a 
continuance of the lush prosperity incident to 
war. If you’re seeking vigorous, able-to-buy lo- 
calities to sell postwar products, make sure that 
Oklahoma City is on your preferred list! 


Movie themes are the basis on which this line of soft dolls are styled. 


California Spots an Opportunity 
To Build Post-War Toy Industries 


The Golden State has already demonstrated a flair for originality 


in the use of materials, fresh ideas on color application, and in- 


genuity in design. Now these talents are being applied to toys. 


HILE some of the big war 

plants in Los Angeles are 

said to be planning refriger- 

ators, radios, even cars— 
unconfirmed—a number of the smaller 
ones already know what they are going 
to make after Victory, and have started 
their sales work. 

Toys! Hobby horses, dolls, kiddy- 
kars, plastic and rubber balls, equip- 
ment for playgrounds . 

Even in war, a hundred concerns 
have been able to turn out $3,000,000 
worth a year, and with Japan out of 
the running, and German toys not so 
popular, a goal of $25,000,000 yearly 
has been set as attainable by California. 
The California Toy Manufacturers 
Association recently has been organ- 
ized, and is going to take care of such 
details as design protection, sources 
of raw materials, home and export 
markets, labor standards, the employ- 
ment of veterans—and an advertising 
campaign for California playthings. 

Some of the war plants planning in 
this field have had surprising adven- 
tures while busy on war orders. One 
plastic company had a lot of scrap— 
it has been made into half a million 
plastic balls. Another manufacturer 
with a Navy contract used disabled 
people and teen-age youngsters to 
work up waste material into hobby 
horses. Experience gained in these side 
lines will make the transition easy 
when metal, rubber, plastics—even 
wood—are again available. 

Dolls are supposed to be a hard 
competitive product. Germany has long 
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held leadership in designs and costs. 
But one woman, a European refugee, 
makes a California doll that any Amer- 
ican child would instantly prefer for 
life-like design, and one San Fran- 


cisco concern is already maki 
million dollars’ worth of dolls y 
California expects to compet 
ideas. An attractive line of playt 
made of the native redwood is y 
ample. Dolls and other playthings 
Hawaiian, Indian, Spanish and q 
motifs are a-planning, or already 
able. What has been done in orig 
ing colorful sportswear, pg 
and gift wares, can be done in 
There are lines the West buys 
ally, but does not make as yet, 
fornia spends more than any 
state proportionately for playg, 
equipment, all imported. Basd 
footballs, play wagons, bicycles, 
zles, games are typical virgin 
Although the world’s second | 
rubber center, rubber toys have 
made in limited quantities. 
The rising birth rate of the 
years greatly interests these man 
turers, for the kiddies who are ng 
the teething and baby-carriage 
will soon be wanting wheel toys 
Plans for selling follow lines y 
have been productive of busin 
similar products—for instance, 
tery. First, there were numerous " 
yard” potteries, making figures, fi 
holders and novelties of origina 
sign. These were shown at semi-a 
Los Angeles exhibitions of small 
which attracted buyers from big 
over the country. The lines gai 
place in leading stores, made 
market on design, and soon } 
looked regularly to California 
good merchandise source. The 
association was formed, to protej 
signs against piracy, and publ 
the industry under a ‘Made in 
fornia” label. When individual q 
facturers gain sufficient volume, 
push their own lines by catalogs 
plays at merchandise fairs in 
cities, and salesmen on the road 
During the war-hunger for 
chandise, many buyers have 
out the California manufacturers 
are able to deliver a few toys 
their lines are already establishe 


Dolls are admittedly 
a highly competitive 
product. But so varied 
are the types which 
sell, that smart design- 
ing can turn the tide. 
The line of Hawaiian 
dolls above, or the 
life-like California 
dolls at the right, are 
finding their markets. 
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TL, HROUGH the pages of 
PICTORIAL REVIEW, ad- 
vertisers can now reach 
one-third of the total 
United States sales poten- 
tial effectively and thor- 
oughly...as a single unit... 
at exceptionally low cost! 


a er 


AMERICA Sem" ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


OCTOBER 1, 1944 


A BRILLIANTLY EDITED, 
VITAL PUBLICATION 


.. Coucring 9 OF THE 
NATION’S MAJOR MARKETS! 


—— 


PICTORIAL REVIEW, in its new form and modern editorial technique, 
with Variety in Features of Interest to the Entire Family, is 
distributed through the Sunday issues of: 


New York Journal-American Detroit Times Los Angeles Examiner 
Baltimore American Chicago Herald-American San Francisco Examiner 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph Milwaukee Sentinel Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Represented Nationally by 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Herbert W. Beyea, Manager 


New YORK BALTIMORE BOSTON CHICAGO 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA LaRGO (FLA.) 
SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES SEATTLE 


Ask the H. A.S Man (Hearst Advertising Service Man) for com- 
plete information regarding this GREAT NINE MARKET BUY 


Milwaukee Sentinel represented individually by Paul Block & Associates 
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and 


To ORDER 


Vith naa signatures on dotted 
Ines bo ome the weapon’ against 
unc ment. 

Eo a't waste your salesmen’s pro- 
ductive time, energy, writing re- 
ports. There's a modern, more 
¢e!..clent way for you to hoep fully 
in.ormed. You hear daily from 
c sci man just as though he were 
at your desk talking One iss 
Ss 
$< 


ye 


tes force increased proJtuct ve 
ng time 209 yet reduced re- 
poz’ ag costs. 
lor the emazing story of Sound- 
Scrioer of.ce and poritcuie record- 
in3 “for sales reports, “live voce" 
messages, sales traini-~.  inter- 
views, sales meetings, write: 


ie eal 


ELECTRONIC BUSINESS RECORDERS 
WEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 


WEST COAST SALES EXECU- 
TIVE AVAILABLE. Fourteen years 
selling experience in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles market; background of 
specialized selling in office equipment. 
Particularly well acquainted in San 
Francisco Bay area. 

Seven years as Sales Manager and 
assistant manager with firm now em- 
ployed. No friction, well thought of by 
present employer, present earnings ex- 
cellent, but am looking for gre ter op- 
gpm than present set-up will afford 
or sume years to come. 

Forty-four years of age, healthy and 
energetic, college graduate, married, 
Christian. Ideal man for Growth business 
wishing to start a post war program on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Box 2034, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. N. Y. 


~ SALES EXECUTIVES 


We will soon need several men 
for important field work. A work- 
ing knowledge of bottling plant 
operations is needed. Experience in 
sales work such as organizing and 
carrying on promotion campaigns 
and directing sales work of others 
is necessary, The positions to be 
filled require high grade material. | 
If you are interested in being con- 
sidered, give such information | 
about yourself as you wish, Our 
business is old and well known. 
Send answers to: Box 2035, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N,. Y. 


| Lrvom CUMS | Flying People, Flying Cargoes, to 


Alter Post-War Distribution 


An executive of Northwest Airlines makes some predictions about 


_ the impact on marketing to be expected from the vast expansion in 


aviation after the war. No matter what you sell, your future opera- 


ODAY in Washington in the 
Department of Civil Aero- 
nautics every major American 
airline is vying for domestic 
interstate, transcontinental, and over- 
seas air routes over which an annually 
increasing proportion of the Nation’s 
and the world’s commerce seems des- 
tined to travel or to be transported 
when the war is over. 
Authorities in the aviation field are 
giving intensive study to the wide- 


spread effects these potential develop- 


ments may be expected to have on 
selling and distribution. 

The demand for speed in the trans- 
mission of service commodities and 
consumer goods in the post-war world 
seems currently likely to transcend in 
importance most other transient con- 
siderations with the result that many 
of the long-established but prosaic 
methods of distribution may become 
obsolete. 

F. R. Erickson, general manager of 
the Air Express Department, North- 
west Airlines, Inc., the routes of which 
now span the continent between New 


_tions will be affected by this signal transportation development. 


York City, Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, the Twin Cities, and 
Seattle and which is now seeking ; 
route between the Pacific Northwes: 
to Honolulu and the Orient, is look- 
ing for a thorough centralization of 
commodity distribution for American 
business. This is going to upset a lot 
of apple carts and tread on many 
economic toes but it will be nothing 
new in a country where the proudest 
boast is free enterprise. 

For example, a Chicago manufac- 
turer maintains branch offices and 
warehousing facilities for parts in a 
dozen cities geographically located in 
his heaviest demand areas. When air 
express becomes more popular and 
less expensive, many of these costly- 
to-maintain distributing centers can be 
eliminated and closed. A customer may 
need a part which could be ordered 
by telephone and air-expressed to him 
over night to any part of the country. 
One of the Nation’s largest automo- 
bile manufacturers is already doing 
this and the experiment has proved 
the worth of the plan. 


Selling as a Postwar Career. (Dart- 


nell Corp., Chicago.) $1.00. 


Because the marketing profession 
has done so little to attract capable 
young men to the field, “Selling as 
a Postwar Career,” a new book by 
David R. Osborne, published last 
fortnight, is particularly news- 
worthy, Mr. borne is training 
director of the Studebaker Corp., 
and past president, National So- 
ciety of Sales Training Executives. 


In “Selling as a Postwar Career,” 
the author answers a host of A-B-C 
questions about selling for the 
high school or college student, or 
for the returning war veteran who 
is looking for a promising career 
opportunity. He discusses the place 
of selling in our national economy, 
shows the relation of intensive 
creative salesmanship to employ- 
ment, He explains how selling 
offers security and _ self-respect, 
how and why it embodies oppor- 
tunity for advancement to the ex- 
ecutive level. 


SALESMANSHIP—AND WHAT IT OFFERS YOUTH 


Thoughtful sales executives the 
country over, eternally beset with 
a paucity of effective manpower, 
have been giving more and more 
thought to the necessity for doing 
a better job of selling their own 
profession in order to head off 
“talent starvation.” 


Practically nothing has been done 
to place before the youth of 
America the story of the tremen- 
dous opportunities in selling. The 
field is admittedly not attractive to 
youngsters because their ideas of 
selling have been gleaned mostly 
from the pitchman, the apple 
peddler and the vaudeville stage. 


For this the profession itself is to 
blame. How can any ambitious 
youngster be expected to stake his 
future on a selling job if he 
doesn’t even know how creative 
selling works? Dave Osborne’s 
book is a real contribution toward 
achieving a wider circulation of 
this career-opportunity story. 
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readership- 


| To men of consequence, trends are 


of first importance — so important 


that 80° of all subscribers order 


s s Every week and week after week 
The United States News delivered at | ac imvortast sows of nastona 
affairs is spot-analyzed in pie- 


tures, Pictograms and in simple 


English—clear, crisp, concise, 


their homes — where trends can 


“. . . Get more out of this | s LJ 
magazine than any other tread, | W@ Geliberately examined, carefully 


That’s why I get it at home 


where I have more time to read 


Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President 
in charge of Advertising 


cadilae Monee Co Dinen |, -“ MAU Ted and thoroughly digested, | 22, Reciieuer Pas 


Cadillac Motor Car Division New York 20, N. Y. 
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NEWS OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS — more than ever important in the periods that lie ahead 
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Every step in this direction is going 
to be a hard one to take at first, Mr. 
Erickson believes, because there is 
bound to be intensive opposition from 
those engaged in the distribution and 
warehousing business. 

Take a look at some of the musty 
records in the Library of Congress, 
treating the historical background of 
the railroads when they were getting 
started in this country. There is on 
file a petition to Congress signed by 
nearly 10,000 persons against railroads 
contracting to haul mails because 
it was feared and known that the 
evolution would put pony express 


drivers and their lackeys out of work. 

So would centralization of distribu- 
tion mean the elimination of many 
handlings and render some jobless. 
But history shows that invention and 
progress, instead of throwing people 
out of work, have created more jobs 
in the ultimate. Airline visionaries 
know this is going to happen again. 
They admit, however, that they are not 
sure of when it will start. 

As surely as railroads helped make 
this country great and as surely as 
Allied air power is a major factor in 
winning this war, just as certain is it 
that post-war aviation is going to revo- 


SAVING AMERICA | 


TIME AND EFFORT 


To DEVELOP and use ways and means 
for saving time and effort is a typical 
trait. Railway 
with its fast trains co-ordinated with 


American Express, 
super-swift Air Express planes, is a 
time and effort-saving shipping serv- 
ice, unique in world transportation. 

These nation-wide facilities, today, 
are being utilized to the utmost in 


meeting the fast transportation needs 


of government, industry and the public. 

You can help Express continue to 
carry its share of today’s enormous 
shipping load—and help yourself, 
too — by doing three simple things: 

Pack your shipments securely .... 
address them clearly... get them off 
early. Out of our experience, we know 
that “A shipment started right is half- 


” 
way there. 


lutionize marketing and selling habits 
of the present. Moreover, air express 
appears certain to stabilize competi- 
tion between so-called big and smal! 
business; that is, smaller firms that 
cannot afford to sustain distributing 
points throughout the country in com- 
petition with large competitors for 
variety and service will be able to 
meet competition by air express. Ai 
transportation will be the equalizer 
aviation officials maintain. 

True, air express never is likely to 
be available at a par with rail rates 
any more than rails can compete with 
water tariffs; but airline officials be- 
lieve it may become less expensive 
after some of the costs of merchandis 
ing under present methods are 
eliminated. 


Possibilities Are Unlimited 


NWA knows the case history of a 
northwest furrier who before the war 
was going broke because of a big in- 
vestment he had tied up in_ stocks 
which were moving slowly. He had 
been buying in New York City in the 
fall and spring. One year he couldn't 
get enough credit to stock the quantity 
he desired and he decided to try air 
express. He bought a dozen sampl« 
styles and established a line of future 
credit. He engaged a model and 
ordered size and coat by telegraph for 
delivery by air express. The customer 
had her garment next morning just as 
quickly as if her furrier carried a stock 
20 times as large. 

Variations of this plan of merchan- 
dising could be made successful in the 
distribution of innumerable consumer 
goods. Customer satisfaction is accom- 
plished, and certainly the distributor 
has nothing to complain about. 

Before the war a nationally known 
power implement company was having 
difficulties with distribution in parts 
replacements and service. The com- 
pany’s executives decided to expert- 
ment with air express. When war 
broke out they were merchandising 
some of their smaller units under a 
guarantee to ship by air express any- 
where in the United States (and this 
meant 48-hour service) a complete re- 
placement unit, and the innovation 
was paying dividends. Thus _ they 
eliminated costly service charges and 
kept a satisfied customer. 

NWA has proved that almost every- 
thing can be transported by air in this 
country. Once over their northern 
route they transported a multi-ton 
bulldozer; it was cut apart with 
torches, flown to an American Army 
outpost and welded together again. 
Transport gliders have been used to 
ship heavy artillery, tanks, men, and 
supplies. Couldn’t the same heavy 
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Quick switch. IN 
SOLID CINCINNATI 


PROBABLY NO CITY IN THE COUNTRY will lose as little time, as little 
employment, as little buying power as Cincinnati, when the word 
comes to switch to civilian goods production. For Solid Cincinnati... 
in addition to important war work, has continued major production, 
throughout the war years, in essential civilian goods... such as shoes, 
clothing, soap, food processing, meat packing. Such basic diversified 
industries will need no time out, no shut-downs for reconversion. 


Solid Cincinnati’s pay checks will continue. Which mearis your ad- 
vertising in Cincinnati will continue to pay ... particularly if it’s in The 
Enquirer. For The Enquirer is tailored to Cincinnati’s tastes. It’s 
the paper the thinking, doing, feet-on-the-ground citizenry of this 
city buys, reads, acts on. That’s something to remember when making 
out your post V-day schedules, isn’t it? 


SOLID CINCINNAT/ READS 


he Cincinnati Enquirer 


For over 100 years, edited for the thinking, doing, 
earning, solid citizens of America’s most solid market! 


REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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shipments be made during peacetime 
and under less hazardous circum- 
stances ? 

The answer to this question is yes, 
but, because of the cost factor, few 
authorities in aviation believe ship- 
ments of heavy goods will become a 
factor in transportation any time with- 
in the immediate post-war future. 
However, wartime developments in 
the transport of heavy goods do have 
important long-range implications. 

There already has been developed 
a pick-up device, called a_ snatch, 
which makes it possible for a plane 
to fly over and pick up a glider in 


transit. Think of the merchandising 
and distributing possibilities this ad- 
vancement offers. They stagger the 
imagination, yet they already are a 
reality. As many as three gliders have 
been picked up by one plane and 
trailed through the skies like an air 
freight train. 

Aviation engineers say it will be 
possible to service communities with 
gliders which do not have airports for 
landing and take-off. The same prin- 
ciples apply to air glider transport as 
apply to automobile tractor trailers. 
Oceans have been spanned with gliders 
bearing tons of war supplies, and it is 


Tee National Cash Register Company 


The National Cash Register 
Company is one of hundreds 
of advertisers to express un- 
solicited a vote of thanks to 


the Manchester Union-Leader for its effective, sales-building 
cooperation. Space in the Union-Leader, coupled with the 
excellent plus-services of its merchandising staff, does a real 
job of increasing sales in Manchester’s great six county Pri- 


mary Zone market of 359,000 people. 


A well-established and influ- 

ential trade paper. Also, a bi- 
monthly Food News Letter cov- 
ering important New Hampshire 
food and drug trade. 


i Full-time staff for pre-war type 

merchandising service—dealer 
display; surveys; printing and 
mailing letters, post-cards, broad- 
sides, etc. 


4 Enthusiastic cooperation of 
New Hampshire Association 
of Retail Grocers, aiding new 
product penetration, retail dis- 
tribution and mass displays. 


2 Careful attention to position 
treatment on all copy. Large 

and small space advertisements 

receive the same fair handling. 
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MANCHESTER, N.H. 
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EXTRA MERCHANDISING SERVICES GET RESULTS' 
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IMEANCHESTER 
UNI0N-!DEADER 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
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believed at NWA that the surf, 
this possibility has been go, 
scratched. The longer the distan 
be traversed, the more important 
ation will be as a medium of trang 

In selling air transportation, } 
and other airlines make two 
proaches to the prospect: (1) 
fort, in selling passenger accomg 
tions; (2) speed, in selling tran 
tation of goods. 

In 1938 one of the Nation’s |; 
manufacturers of business mac 
had developed an extensive § 
American trade. It was necessaf 
have a distributing office and 
stock in every large city in the ¢ 
tries where the manufacturer mark 
That year the company officials 
a survey which revealed that the 
more than $1,000,000 invested in 
ice parts which had become ob 
They solved this serious proble 
waste by discontinuing 17 distrib 
offices and servicing their mad 
with parts shipped by Pan-A 
air express. 

Service by air express will mi 
possible for the little fellow to 

ete with the big fellow. The 
Sates man’s operating costs, 
existing conditions, are proportion 
so much greater than those o 
business which has the capital to 
tain an extensive plan of distrib 
that he can’t now compete. 


Foreign Trade Will Expai 


The possibilities of expanding 
import and export business by t 
evitable expedient of air transpo 
so vast they defy belief. They an 
many to be detailed here. 

Mr. Erickson recalled an incide 
a Minneapolis florist who was ¢ ' 
encing difficulty getting roses to s 
his market. Mr. Erickson made 4 
vey and learned that the best ro 
the country are grown near & 
He contacted one of the larger gr 
and was disappointed that the 
wasn’t interested in expanding 
market. 

Finally, Mr. Erickson said, he 
vinced the grower that with ¢ 
growing children he would ha 
peer into the future for them if 
went into the rose business, tod. 
grower then decided to expel 
with air express shipments of fit 
to Minneapolis. That decision 
profitable for three businesses 
grower, the airline, and the selle 
- There is a big future for ait & 
transit in the perishable market. 
generally conceded that tree of 
ripened fruit is the best. Re 
NWA experimented with 
grown in Montana. The chertiés 
brought to full fruition betore pt 
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“Where do you get that stuff? My wife keep her factory job 
after the war? Not on your life! What do you think we are 
fighting for and working for? She doesn’t want to keep on with 
that type of work after victory any more than I want to keep on 
fighting after we rid the world of skunks. 

“Maybe this is hard to understand in a swivel chair, but in a 
bug-infested muddy fox hole or over a hot greasy machine it is 
perfectly clear. In the face of death and danger it is even plainer, 
because I know that home is what I am fighting for. Home, with 
its radiant warmth of happiness—be it a hovel or mansion—is 
the world’s strongest drawing power. 

“In this world of devastation I have seen the anxious faces of 
hundreds of people as they rushed back to their homes—many 
of them losing their lives because the urge to resume home life 
outweighed all caution. I have seen others stand with tear-dimmed 
eyes facing the pile of rubble that was once their sanctuary and 
lift their faces skyward in a silent but determined promise to 
build it back better than ever. 

“Yes, I know what home means to me and others who have 
been deprived of it. I know that every G. I. Joe who has home. 

ding ~. | ties is going to bind those ties back together again just as soon 

be ae as he is released. I know that millions of service wives are 

yan i anxiously waiting for the time to come when they can trade their 
. greasy hands for ‘dish pan’ hands, and will meet their Joes 

a wearing dainty aprons instead of greasy coveralls. That is your 
oui ‘ postwar picture, and it should please you.” 
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Interest in home life is the spark that will insure results for advertisers when victory 
the Ve opens the flood-gates of production. More than 30,000 families have been created 
ding f - by marriage here since industry has been devoted to “all out’’ war production. 
‘ Countless thousands more have moved in. Add to this the unfilled needs of long 

. he established homes, and include more than 100,000 homecoming, homeloving 
h dl 2 servicemen, and you have a ready market beyond your fondest dreams. 

hav : 4 Z : The quickest, surest and best way to cash-in on this market is through The 
nif 3 Cleveland Press, because of its Power of Presstige, which means power to do 
too. 
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good; power to move goods. 
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AN “ACTIVE” 
MARKET 
PLANS FOR 
THE FUTURE! 


The Winston-Salem Cham- 
ber of Commerce, with an 
eye cocked on the further 
development of this “ac- 
tive” market has employed 
Robert A. Larrabee, former 
director of the Tennessee 
State Planning Commis- 
sion, as Director of Re- 


search and Planning. 


Mr. Larrabee will coordi- 
nate community activities 
leading to further growth 
for Winston-Salem — a 
growth which, through the 
years, has been consistent 

. minus the “peaks and 
valleys” which make a mar- 
ket difficult for SALES 


PLANNERS to judge. 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: 


Kelly-Smith Company 
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and they were boxed full-ripe one 
day and delivered by air express to 
every member of Congress and every 
governor and the President and Vice- 
President within 24 hours. No costly 
refrigeration was required and the 
cherries were as palatable, and more 
so, than if they were picked in the 
recipient’s back yard. 

Shipping by air express will not only 
save the cost of refrigeration, but it 
will save losses on over-ripe fruit and 
the cost of artificial ripening. It will 
remove much of the marketing gamble 
from the friut raising business. 

How much more expensive is it or 
will it be to ship by air express? The 
Nation’s airlines are now aiming at 
a post-war cargo service at a cost of 
approximately one-half what it is now. 
This will be in the vicinity of 40 cents 
a ton-cargo-mile, which would com- 
pare with an average of 121/, cents a 
ton-mile by railway express. 

The differential is too great and at 
these rates wholesale shipments of con- 
sumer goods by air express never can 
be practical, you may say. The rate 
will, however, be offset to some ex- 
tent by the saving of some of the 
extra costs heretofore mentioned, and 
it seems that a sizable market will exist. 


Many other products have trap 
tation problems of distribution, 
advertising and sales literature 
example. Much of this has ap 
portant time element incorpo 
into its production for distributig 
The net of it seems to be that 
are few post-war products which 
be affected in some degree by th 
vancements of air transportation 


(For earlier discussions of the pr 
effects of post-war aviation levelop 
on selling and distribution, see "T, 
row's Air Age Will Alter Marketin 
Distribution,’ SALES MANAGEMENT. 
1, 1944, and “How the Coming ‘Air 
Will Change Our Pattern of Living,” 
MANAGEMENT, April 15, 1944.) 


We can't - larger space in 
which to tell a most important 
oe OP oy Your Contrac- 
tor-Builder Customer."* 

Send for a ro of this 
booklet, just off the press, or 
ask your advertising agency 
about it. 


*These are the men that are going to 
do the building that all the talking 
is about, 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago $ 


Boomtown's 


MR. BIG 


Another FIRST for booming Wichita . . . one of the greatest industrial achievemen 
in American history—the production of the biggest bomber in the world, in the « 


six months ahead of schedule! 


BOEING AIRPLANE CO PHOTO 
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WICHITA is also first in the U. S. in wage earner employment gains . . . first! 
the great Southwest in solid sales gains. Kansas, with Wichita its industrial an 
financial center is going places in a big way ... already planning for practic 
peacetime expansion as America’s permanent Aviation Center. 
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Richest Market. 


CB 5000 WATTS DAY & NITE 


Wichita is a Hooperated City. Get 
the Facts at any Edw. Petry Office 
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WICHIT 


For permanent sales increases, stay 
on that Selling Station in Kansas’ 


CALL ANY PETRY OFfl 
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look what WOMEN did to us... 


QUITE RECENTLY—two months ago, to be exact— 
WOR ran the advertisement you see reproduced on 
this page. In a nicely persuasive way, it told the story 
of how WOR one day went to Crossley, Inc. and asked 
these sage people to find out how many of New York’s 
homes with radios had women employed away from 
home during the daytime. 

Eventually, WOR was told that 1,000,000 New 
York women regularly work in offices, et al between 
the hours of 9 and 5, and rarely, if ever, get a chance 
to lift a hand to turn a dial curiously. 

“Hmm-m,” said we; and “Hmm-m,” you'd say, 
too, if you were an advertiser selling something women 
wanted, during eight bright hours when 1,000,000 
women didn’t even know you were talking. 

The result was that six specific makers of women’s 
products did what that WOR ad asked them to do; i.e., 
they called, they bought WOR time between 6:00 and 
9:00 AM, and from 6:00 PM onwards. 

We do not stress this episode to prove that WOR’s 
ads get business.* The point we’d like to hammer home 
is that WOR makes a continuous study of people’s 


* Though if they didn’t, we wouldn’t be writing the ads! 
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listening habits—of what controls the listening people 
do and don’t do, of their homes and their listening likes 
and dislikes. WOR is a pioneer in this kind of work 
and for years its advertisements have been conscien- 
tiously presenting it to advertisers and their agents. 

Watch WOR’s advertisements carefully for facts 
that will guide you in the most profitable piloting of 
your radio investments in Greater New York. As a 
matter of fact, why not call WOR today and ask it to 
reconsider your time and show from the viewpoint of 
the vast store of exclusive radio listening data it has 
accumulated during the past ten years. Our address is: 
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that power-full station WQ R 


at 1440 Broadway, in New York 


MEMBER OF THE MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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Sometimes, I think most publica- 
tions need an index to tell us where 
to find the index. 


a 

Few items here ever had more 
mileage than the one about tomato 
ketchup. Nelson Peabody, adv. dir. of 
The Open Road for Boys, sent me a 
bottle of walnut ketchup. Says he 
knows I am allergic to puns, but can’t 
resist saying that tomato ketchup be- 
lieved in advertising, while walnut 
remained a ‘‘nut.’’ Ho, hum. 

© 

In self-defense, parents have to 
learn how to turn aside the endless 
questions put to them by their kids. 
I was reminded of this during a recent 
trip to the zoo. We were passing the 
coyote-cage, and Pop was telling his 
three youngsters that the coyote is 
“half dog and half wolf.” One little 
girl asked: ‘‘Which half is the dog?” 
Thinking fast, Daddy said: ‘The front 
half.” I get a regurgitant giggle every 
time I think of it. 

Bob Mason, s.m. of The Spring- 
Air Company, Holland, Mich., says 
he has been doing considerable driv- 
ing lately and, between stops, has been 
listening to the radio. Much to his 
amazement, a daytime musical 
(‘Aida’) had no singing commercial. 
Says that some smart advertiser is go- 
ing to use a straight, spoken com- 
mercial one of these days and sell him 
the product, because he'll be caught 
unawares. You've got something there, 
Bob. 

S. R. Kaplan, bus. mgr. of National 
Bottler’s Gazette, writes: “In the in- 
terest of accuracy and also because ‘In 
the eye of the public’ sounds bad, you 
are hereby advised that the slogan of 
the Squirt Company is ‘In the public 
ye. Sounds smoother, no?” Yes: 
noother and a much shorter squirt. 

“In the love-game, most women are 
looking for devotion . . . most men 
for diversion; and that is how the 
wires get crossed.” — East Falls 


Bulletin. 


Yes, I know; Ingrid Bergman is 
Swedish and Reginald Owen is En- 
plish. Yet, to me, they look enough 
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alike to be father and daughter. Just 
one of those things. 
e 
Speaking of the movies, our nabe- 
theatre rarely misses a trick in the 
announcement it strings around the 
marquee. Frinstance: “Make Your 
Own Bed with Jane Wyman.” 
= 


Hog-calling, come to think of it, 

is a sort of scream-test. 
a 

Tessie O’Paque poked her head out 
of the war-plant long enough to say 
that she always reads Screen Romances 
cover to cover and lover to lover. 

“Hail! Hail! The tang’s all here,”’ 
quips Marimba Rum. 

Bill Nushawg, s.m. of Buffalo's 
Cling-Surface Company, sends me 
“Pin-Ups” . . . a booklet of detach- 
able cuties with suitable wisecracks. 
For visitors’ day, there is a harmless 
picture of a thatched cottage. I re- 
mailed it to Cpl. Ray Stillmun, Camp 
Swift, Texas. 


Slogan for the United War Chest: 
"For Human Salvage.” 

Pvt. Allan Hovey, Jr., writes his 
pappy that, in Atlanta, the gals make 
G. Eyes at the soldiers. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer's Wash- 
ington - Background editor, John 
O’Brien, tells about the Mexican who 
admitted: ‘All that I am, and all that 
I know, I learned at my mother’s 
knee . . . and other joints.” 

I have never liked high-pressure 
selling . . . on the hoof, on the radio, 
or on the printed page. If the article 
is so wonderful, why do you have to 
knock yourself out selling it? There 
should be a touch of ‘better mouse- 
trap” in all things. 

Continuing the thought, whenever 
the movies give out with a long and 
clamorous pre-view, I tell myself they 
have a turkey on their hands. In sell- 
ing an idea, you notice that Mr. Roose- 
velt mever raises his voice. Mr. 
Willkie, on the other hand, shouted 
himself hoarse . . . aud failed to get 
an order. 


Well, Sir, Champion Spark Plugs 
know how to spell the singular: “In- 
signe.” And so, the column gives 
them this plug. (What are we saying! ) 


It won't be long now before the 
master race will have run its course 


There’s a John Pen Co. in Chicago. 
In Philadelphia, it would have been 
William Pen Co., I presume. 

The erudite Time dozes again: ‘By 
noon, every one of the city’s 1,900 
street-cars, 632 buses, and 541 subway 
and elevated cars were idle.” Every 
one were idle, huh? 


Jim Gallagher offers a rallying-cry 
for the shaving-cream folks who are in 
a lather about their own special 
lathers (as he puts it): “Whisker- 
Shear Sauce.” 

e 

When you were a kid, it was just 
plain bellyache. Now, it’s apt to be 
gastro-enteritis. 

You old-timers who get misty-eyed 
and maudlin at the memory of Ned 
Jordan’s “Somewhere West of Lara- 
mie,’ get a load of this Lincoln copy, 
first of a new series. (Head) “Again 
—the little roads will unlock their 
magic.” (Text) “One day when peace 
returns, you will heed the gypsy-call. 
Then a new Lincoln motor-car . . . the 
finest and smartest ever to bear the 
name . . . will be ready to transport 
you. You may point this car for the 
sky-hung trails, the far-away towns, or 
the little roads that cool themselves 
among the trees. Your new Lincoln 

. eager and stout of heart .. . will 
place them all within easy reach. This 
new car will be engineered by men 
who speak of precision in millionths- 
of-an-inch. Its style will again set a 
new goal for the industry. It will add 
immeasurably to the Lincoln tradition 
for advanced design and distinguished 
transportation. (Slogan) Nothing 
could be finer. (Logotype) Lincolp 

. a product of Ford Motor Com- 
pany.” 

When Frank Brown was hospital- 
ized, he said he wanted to hang out a 
card reading: “Friend or enema.’ 
Reading about it here, Roger Marce, 
of Detroit’s Neilson Chemical, thought 
another card might say: “Before you 
enter, let’s see your pan.” 

I smiled at the guy on the radic 
singing: “I... want a girl. . . just 
.. . like the girl that married Harry 
James.” 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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Did you ever try to sell furs to an Eskimo? 


Everyone knows that a fur salesman would get a cool reception from an 
Eskimo. 


But how about your selling program? 


Are you trying to break the ice with prospects who are not in a mood to 
buy? Or are you using outdoor advertising? eS 


Outdoor advertising moves merchandise because it meets your prospects 
when they are on the move and in the mood to buy. No other media 


gives you such a splendid chance to time your sales message to the 
time of sale. 


In Boston, for instance, 91.7% of the retail sales are made where Donnelly 
outdoor advertising is seen. You can reach this concentrated market 


and New England, too — economically and surely The Denney Winy 


TAB audits your circulation. 


So if you want to go all-out in your selling program, remember to go 
outdoors in Boston. John Donnelly & Sons, Boston 19. 


In Boston...it works! (s 


MEET YOUR MARKET be 


AT THE MARKET 
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These distinctive models, designed for John Meck Industries by Barnes & Reinecke, industrial designers, have been produced. 
accepted and readied for production. Dies were finished in the early summer. Some of the cabinets will be in plastic, others wood. 


Meck Unveils Post-War Radios; 
To Sell Through Parts Jobbers 


This Indiana firm, formerly engaged wholly in the manufacture of 
sound equipment for industry, enters the consumer field with a 


line of small radios designed to sell at retail from $14.95 to $69.95. 


OHN MECK INDUSTRIES, 
Plymouth, Ind., are planning to 
reconvert and be in production 
on radios within 60 days after 

peace in Europe. Manufacturers of 
sound equipment for five years before 
the war, they quickly turned to war- 
time production after Pearl Harbor. 
Quartz crystals were needed in vast 
numbers for secret devices used in 
military and naval communications. 
Starting with a production of 1,000 a 
month, the Meck plant —— the 
output up to almost magical propor- 
tions. 

The company employs about 450 
workers, recruited from Plymouth and 
nearby villages. Now comes the prob- 
lem. The day the war ends, Meck 
management believes, its business will 
fold up like an accordion. So what to 
do? 

Along in the spring Meck execu- 
tives, without the aid of a crystal ball, 
worked out their own forecast. They 
fixed the time for the ending of hos- 
tilities in Europe as—possibly in Octo- 
ber, surely not later than November. 
They had already decided to manu- 
facture small radios. The field had 
been analyzed and the merchandising 
possibilities sifted. The reasoning went 
something like this: 

There are five so-called “big” radio 
producers, 

There are 75 home-set manufac- 
turers, mostly small, making radios 
which are sold through stores. 

There are some 3,000 radio dis- 
tributors; wholesalers to the retail 
trade. (Generally speaking, radios are 
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sold through specialty jobbers. ) 

High priced radios are mostly sold 
on “name. 

Table model sets are generally sold 
through eye appeal. For example, the 
average woman, who wants to buy a 
low-price set, will walk into a store, 
look over the line, and say, “I want 
that one.” 


Designs Insure Eye Appeal 


While Meck’s name is recognized 
and respected in the field of sound 
recording and radio test equipment, 
it shortly will be brand new in radio 
receiver production. Plans call for 
units to retail from $14.95 to $69.95, 
the highest price unit to have FM 
reception. Hoping to insure eye ap- 
peal, the management last spring re- 
tained Barnes & Reinecke, industrial 
designers, to develop models. 

These distinctive designs have been 
produced, accepted and readied for 
production. Dies were finished in the 
early summer and everything is set 
to go. Some of the cabinets will be in 
plastic, others in wood. ; 

“We plan a new and fresh approach 
in our merchandising methods,” said 
William Montgomery, general sales 
manager. “There are approximately 
1,600 parts jobbers in the field. These 
jobbers have been the forgotten men 
of the radio field. They call on and 
supply the entire retail industry. They 
are in friendly, constant touch with 
radio specialty shops and stores with 
radio departments. 

“Almost all established radio manu- 


facturers in the past have ignored 
them, merchandising through appli- 
ance distributors. The parts jobber is 
to have first call on the Meck line. 
This will include our radios, our rec. 
ord players and our sound equipment. 
We shall operate on an exclusive con- 
tract basis, and the parts jobbers will 
get their profits on every Meck unit 
sold in the territory of each. There 
will be no direct factory-to-dealer 
sales. . 

“Because the jobber will have con- 
trol of his territory, he will be en- 
abled to protect himself against price 
cutting. We shall also give him sales 
cooperation and advertising and pro- 
motional help. 

“Our defense against competition 
will be design, which we think is well 
out in the forefront, plus the willing 
support of the parts jobbers who 
should welcome the opportunity to sell 
our line with the guarantee that it 
will not be jerked out from under 
them like a rug. 

“We are shooting for tie-ups with 
400 parts jobbers as a minimum and 
they will have access to the majority 
of the 23,000 retail outlets. At least 
there were 23,000 of them before the 
war. Some have closed, of course, but 
we believe that stores will be reopened 
quickly after peace comes to fill the 
wartime vacuum. 

“We started to line up our dis 
tributors last June, and confident that 
peace in Europe is almost as near 4s 
the first snowfall, we are working 
hard to complete the job. We hope to 
keep all of our 450 employes on our 
payroll. We expect to be reconverted 
and in production on our radio line 
within 60 days after our Government 
contracts are terminated; reconverted 
and producing our record players with- 
in 30 days. The idea is to reduce our 
shut-down period to a minimum. 

Display advertising in business 
journals reaches radio parts jobbers. 
Harry Byrne is advertising managet 
for the John Meck Industries, West- 
ern Advertising, Chicago, the agency: 
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E WAS A BIG MAN, was Daniel 

Webster! When he stood up to 
speak, the Stars and Stripes came right 
out in the heavens. Why, even after he 
was buried—they’ II tell you—you could 
still hear the deep boom of his voice 
tolling out the immortal question: 
“How stands the Union?” 


Yet, as a lad on the New Hampshire 
farm where he was born, Daniel was 
the delicate member of his rugged 
family. His footsteps lagged in the fur- 
towed fields. His mind lay fallow, 
thirsting for knowledge. He had a 
passion for books. And with his wise 
father guiding his footsteps, Daniel 
tead and read far into the night .. . 
teading by candlelight . . . beginning 
with the Bible . . . remembering it 
word for word. 


“I cannot recollect a time I could 
not read,” he said. ““We had so few 
books that to read them once or twice 
was nothing. We thought they were 
all to be got by heart.” 


Thus, his knowledge sprang from 
books. His eyes, poring over the 
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printed page, etched ideas and infor- 
mation forever upon his mind. 


This information, these ideas, were 
the rich soil from which sprang his 
great orations in defense of the Union 
.-. orations which had a lasting influ- 
ence upon the youthful Lincoln, and 
through him upon the whole future his- 
tory of America. 

ry . ry 
READING has moulded most of the lead- 
ing figures of history. Knowledge is power 
... and reading is the richest and most 
fertile source of knowledge. 

Only through the unhurried eye of the 
reader can ideas and information be ab- 
sorbed completely, in detail. When you 
read, you can set your own pace... go 
back and read again. . . stop and think. 


x 


. orator... defender of the Union.. 
the youthful Lincoln; and through him the whole future history of America. 


. Daniel Webster profoundly influenced 


to save the NATION! 


Reading is not yours for a fleeting instant 
only. It is yours for all time. 

This richly rewarding experience is 
provided in its most fascinating form by 
The American Weekly. For in its pages, life 
as we live it is vividly portrayed ...a mov- 
ing panorama of human struggle and 
achievement, love and sacrifice, heart- 
break, and triumph...the march of science 
««.the advances of medicine ...the power 
and beauty of literature, art, religion. 

The articles in The American Weekly are 
read in more than 7,750,000 homes from 
coast to coast. They also are used widely 
in the classrooms of schools and colleges 
throughout the United States. 

Who can doubt that the manufacturer 
who associates his product or his com- 
pany with such an influence is tying in with 
the greatest known force in advertising ? 


ERICAN 


Ta 
— WEEKLY 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit” 
MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YorRK 19, N.Y. 
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Cat with Goo-Goo Eyes Earns 
Status as Carter Pin-Up Girl 


Her name is “Kitten Hips,” and she models Mouldette girdles for 


the sweet young deb trade. After a Cinderella start as an advertising 


character, she quickly zoomed to glamor-girl standing. There’s not 


a salesman on the force who doesn’t want to call her “Sweetheart.” 


AN a Siamese cat sell girdles? 
The answer is a resounding 
“yes” provided she is svelte, 
brims to her whisker tips with 
good old joie de vivre and concen- 
trates on the very youthful feminine 
market. It's been proved by ‘Kitten 
Hips,”’ that phenomenal trade-charac- 
ter promoter of Mouldette girdles for 
the William Carter Co., Needham 
Heights, Mass. 

Looking back now it’s hard to be- 
lieve that Kitten Hips’ application for 
the job met with a near brush-off. 


Back in early 1943, Carter execu- 
tives, like those in most industries, 
were deeply concerned with those 
problems imposed by wartime—main- 
ly material shortages and the neces- 
sity of line-size curtailments. They 
were in no mood to risk placing the 
promotion of their important ‘youth- 
ful line’ in the paws of a seemingly 
guileless Siamese kitten. The male 
contingency, understandably, was par- 
ticularly unenthusiastic. 

Furthermore, it seemed that the 
very times dictated a policy of stick- 
ing to the conventional and _ tried 
method of advertising foundation gar- 
ments. And that accepted procedure 
promised to be trying enough in the 
face of the line-size reductions which 
precluded the possibility of a series 
of ads stressing numerous models. 
Type and quality of garment—that’s 
what would have to be accented. 

In the very nature of the Mouldette 
line's wartime problems Kitten Hips 
recognized her opportunity. With her 
creator and sponsor, Hazel Jenney of 
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Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., she presented her qualifications 
for the job. First, she pointed out 
that she was a “natural’’ to promote 
Mouldettes. Why—her very name 
“Kitten Hips” was expressive of what 
Mouldettes could do tor youthful hips 
and comfort. Wasn't the feline syn- 
onymous of grace—of suppleness and 
easy flowing motion? 

Then, she argued, there was that 
particularly youthful Mouldette mar- 
ket to consider. Didn’t it consist of 
girls in the 16 to 26-age bracket—a 
section of the feminine market which 
responded most readily to the novel, 
the current in such things as swing 
music, sports and other activities. 

“Let youth — meaning me — sell 
youth,” pleaded Kitten Hips, “and 
see what happens. I'll speak to them 
pictorially in terms of their own par- 
ticular foundation-garment problems 

-in terms of their own interests, van- 
ities and activities. Anyway, the con- 
ventional in girdle advertising is least 
likely to capture their notice and 
fancy.” 

In addition, Kitten Hips promised 
to eliminate the ‘live’ model problem. 
She was ‘hep’ to the fact that most 
professional foundation-garment mod- 
els were of the more mature type. She 
was aware of the little known fact 
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that while the younger girls proudly 
modeled bathing suits and shorts they 
were decidedly averse to modeling 
foundation garments. She was ac. 
quainted with their alibi that the men 
in their lives (either boy friends or 
hubbies, and usually in service) 
strongly objected to them being photo- 
graphed for the public’s edification in 
so-called intimate garments. 

Finally, it was decided to give this 


precocious kitten a chance. She was 
given her initial try-out in a brochure 
of prepared advertisements for depart- 
ment stores—just one “Kitten Hips” 
ad among a collection of line-drawn 
conventional ones. The reaction was 
immediate and startling. The Kitten 
Hips ad captured the attention and 
comment of buyers everywhere. 

From that time on the promotional 
capers of Kitten Hips has kept Miss 
Jenney and artist “Gig’’ Goodenow 
on the hop. 

Kitten Hips works most energetical- 
ly at her job. Always Mouldette 
garbed, she cavorts and gambols 
through the gamut of activities which 
concern her youthful market. She 
plays ‘swing,’ does the conga, ballet 
dances and even catches heart-shaped 
butterflies. In all advertisements she 
compellingly conveys the smoothness, 
freedom and rhythmic grace Moul- 
dettes bring their wearers. 

With every appearance in such 
super-slick publications as Vogue, 
Harper’s Bazaar, Glamour and Made- 
moiselle her fan mail mounts. She's 
adored by the young things who com- 
prise her market. She’s become the 
sweetheart of Carter's sales force— 
the special pet of foundation garment 
buyers. One buyer wrote in—"'I’m 1n- 
creasing my order. Never dreamed 
there were so many kitten-hipped gals 
in our city.” 

All admit that this versatile feline 
has done a wow of a selling job. She's 
convinced the youthful feminine mar- 
ket that wartime’s restrictions have 
not prevented Carter’s from producing 
a solution to its girdle problems. Her 
post-war plans? Her public is eagerly 
awaiting them. 
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National Supply provides for oil operators 
the most all-inclusive service in the industry, 
consisting of a complete line of machinery, 
parts and supplies available through conven- 
ient, well stocked stores which are serviced 


in the field by thoroughly experienced men. 


y Bry: 
“NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY . 

World’s largest manufacturers and 
distributors of oil well equipment 


Established in Toledo 40-odd years ago to 
serve the neighboring oil-producing district, 
National Supply, now international in scope, 
is one of the strong manufacturing com- 
panies which lend continuing stability to 


Toledo’s diversified industrial activities. 


. and this is the TOLEDO BLADE 


Just as National Supply has been a vital part of Toledo’s industrial 
life for many years, so The Blade has been an integral part of the 
city’s life since it was established more than a century ago. . . The 
interest of its readers has been a constantly growing inter- 
est, for today there is a Blade for every Toledo home. 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


1944 


“Will this help to bring you guys down out of the stratosphere?” 


* * * 


Aptitude Tests Cut ‘Turnover, Spot 


Managerial Talent, for Tilo Roofing 


They’re not a “cure-all,” but aptitude tests are materially helping 


this Connecticut firm to screen out undesirables, to improve over- 


all average performance, and to discover potential supervisors. 


BY 


HAROLD O. 


WEISE 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 
Tilo Roofing Co., Inc. 
Stratford, Conn. 


ESPITE the manpower short- 
age, Tilo Roofing Co., Inc., 
Stratford, Conn., has chosen 
this difhcult period to strengen 
its sales and managerial staff. With an 
eye to the future, Tilo is embarking on 
a comprehensive program of aptitude 
testing. Purpose: to sift men according 
to their qualifications for success as 
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salesmen and their potential success 
as branch managers for Tilo. 

Tilo manufactures roofing, siding 
and insulating materials in its plant at 
Stratford. These materials are shipped 
to 42 factory branch ofhces, through 
which Tilo sells and applies all of its 
products. The company sells direct to 
home-owners, and in this way has com- 


plete control of its materials, from th 
raw product to the finished job. Th 
company’s sales force, not including 
mechanics who do the actual applica 
tion work, is made up of approxi 
mately 350 managers, estimator-sale 
men, and prospectors (‘‘bird-dogs”) 
who develop leads for the salesme 
The firm’s distribution is in Ne 
England, New York, New Jersey, an 
Pennsylvania. Compensation for est! 
mators and prospectors is chiefl 
through drawing accounts and com 
missions. 

When the United States entered th 
war, Tilo’s management began to feq 
the ill effects arising from high tut 
over, and to worry especially over th 
wastefulness of training men and paj 
ing them drawing accounts, only 4 
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Whether it’s pulling a rip-cord, playing a trombone, or baking a 
cake, it’s technique that counts. Same way in promotion to selective mar- 
kets—all of which gives us license to say ‘There's Only ONE Dickie- 
Raymond.” Technique in this branch of sales promotion—as in others— 
comes from experience, and we've had 23 years of it. You can readily see 
what a tactical advantage this gives you. The specialized counsel, the writing 
and designing ability that you get as a client of Dickie-Raymond are based 
on specialized knowledge and proven methods—kept fresh by a young 
outlook and a liking for the work. Compensation is on a pre-arranged 
fee basis. We can't think of a better time for a meeting of minds—so that 


your promotion may show the result—in results— of good sales teamwork. 


oy) e ¢ 
tke; 521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 - MUrray Hill 2-5330 
; AY 11001 y/MVC, 80 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10 - HANcock 3360 
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Think it over 


if you knew what important people were thinking today you could 
plan for tomorrow much more effectively. 


If what you have to sell were firmly implanted in the consciousness 


of those important people, your problems for the future would be 
vastly simplified. 


The twain meet and merge in 


-Harpers 


MAGAZINE 


In Harper’s you learn what Important People are thinking 
In Harper’s, Important People learn what you are presenting 


The clearest demonstration of the place of Harper's Magazine 
in your own calculations, is reading a copy of it and noting 
the kind of advertising which it carries. 


It is time to raise your sights and to be highly selective in 
directing your advertising. Better to have one important 
individual intelligently recommending your product, than 
a hundred apathetic “constant readers” vaguely aware 
of your trade name. 


Think it over. People who want to know what leaders are 
thinking, are pretty apt to be thinking people themselves. 
And they make tremendously important people to have 
on your side. 


if you would like a complimentary copy of the November issue, 
please send your request to Business Manager, Harper's Magazine, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. It may help to clarify your own thinking. 


have them fail to make the grade. Tha 
the turnover was inordinately high jg 
evident from the fact that it was nec. 
essary to hire 1,000 salesmen durin 
1941, in order to maintain an erage 
of 350 throughout the year. 

Since it has been the company 
policy to promote salesmen to map. 
agerial positions, the management had 
also begun to feel the need of insuring 
the selection of a certain number oj 
salesmen capable of being developed 
as managers, 

There was also another factor which 
actuated Tilo’s management in the de 
cision to inaugurate a more construc 
tive system of selecting sales per 
sonnel. Looking ahead to post-war 
days, it could be seen that corpora 
tions will come to have larger stakes 
in the men they hire, because of in 
surance, unemployment benefits, taxes, 
and other similar expenses. 

Swayed by all these arguments ip 
favor of more careful selection of per. 
sonnel, Tilo decided it would be wise 
to develop a pattern of qualifications 
common to Tilo salesmen, and. spe- 
cifically, one which would differentiate 
between top producers and average or 
below-average producers. Through 
Klein Institute, a set of aptitude and 
personality tests for the entire sales 
force was worked out. 


Entire Sales Force Tested 


It was first necessary to test the com 
pany’s entire sales force, using a spe- 
cial battery of psychological and apti- 
tude tests. Originally it would take « 
salesman approximately five hours to 
take the battery. During this experi- 
mental period, the company was for- 
tunate in obtaining the cooperation of 
the men, by explaining to them that 
the management was desirous of im- 
proving its personnel and doing 4 
better job all around. The managers, 
as well as the salesmen, were tested. 

Tests were analyzed and, based on 
the findings, the men were divided 
into three groups: best, second best, 
and poorest salesmen. These lists were 
then compared with the sales records 
of the men. It was found that in the 
majority of instances the tests had 
classified the men correctly, and that 
there seemed to be justifiable reasons 
for the few discrepancies. It seemed 
obvious that the program was on the 
right track. 

The next step was the development 
of a simplified test into which could 
be incorporated the most important 
questions on the traits and aptitudes 
that distinguish the successful from 
the unsuccessful Tilo salesmen—a tes! 
which could be immediately scored by 
the managers themselves. 

After considerable experimentation 
and revision, a form was worked out. 
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It can be completed by an applicant in 
not over forty-five minutes, and it 
takes 2 Manager only about fifteen 
minutes to score it. Ofhcials of the 
company decided to use these findings 
gly to weed out men incapable of 
succeeding—and to retain all others 
with the hope of developing their 
abilities. It has by now been proven 
that the short form will do that. 

The system has also been adapted 
to working out a compensation plan, 
under which some men are paid sal- 
aries, and others given commissions 
and drawing accounts. 

At the present time, Tilo uses both 
men and women as prospectors or 
bird-dogs.”” It is the job of a pros- 
pector to initiate a sale by making the 
preliminary call, which is followed up 
by the salesman to whom the account 
has been assigned. As soon as the 
testing program was set up it was 
discovered that the form used for 
selecting men was not suitable for se- 
lecting women prospectors, many of 
whom had had no previous business 
experience. So a new set of tests was 
devised for selecting women. 

In evaluating these tests and what 
they have’ done for Tilo, it should be 
said that they are not a cure-all. Per- 
haps they have screened out some 
applicants who would have been de- 
sirable additions to the staff. But there 
isno doubt of their efficiency in reduc- 
ing turnover by a substantial margin. 
The program has improved the quality 
of salesmen, and it has given the com- 
pany a nucleus of managerial abilities 
—potential, but capable of develop- 
ment—from which to draw as necessity 
dictates. 


Tests Are Inspirational 


Care was taken, in adopting the 
system of administering tests, to en- 
sure the cooperation of all concerned 
—branch managers, salesmen, appli- 
cants. Some were skeptical, but in al- 
most all instances opposition has given 
way to confidence. Because of the care 
taken in informing applicants of the 
nature and use of the tests, their re- 
action is usually favorable; and some 
let it be known that they appreciate 
the efforts of the organization to select 
only those workers who will fit in. 
There is even evidence that the tests 
have morale value, and that they in- 
spite new employes with confidence— 
a factor which very likely contributes 
to their success in their jobs. 

The managers, too, regard the tests 
43 a useful tool in helping them to 
choose salesmen. Perhaps their favor- 
able response to the program may arise, 
too, from the fact that they are not 
forced to refrain from hiring a man 
whose test results indicate the prob- 
ability that he may not succeed in the 
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job. If a manager feels strongly that 
an applicant is likely to make good, 
despite his showing in the tests, he 
may employ him; but he is required 
to attach, with the application papers 
submitted to the home office, a mem- 
orandum explaining his reasons for 
disregarding the test showings. Thus 
far, about 5% (or 40) of the appli- 
cants hired since the tests were intro- 
duced have been in this category. Of 
this number, only three are still on 
the staff and appear to be making 
good. 


How Managers Are Spotted 


As an incentive for salesmen, Tilo 
has made a practice of selecting 
branch managers from the ranks. But 
the selection of men for advancement 
by the customary methods proved 
both costly and inefficient. It was there- 
fore decided to develop the testing 
program further, to include a method 
of discovering those members of the 
sales staff capable of being trained as 
managers. 

Before the potential managers on 
the staff could be spotted, it was nec- 
essary to determine the functions of a 
manager and the relative importance 
of these functions. To do this, a list 
of managerial functions and duties 
was requested from the managers 
themselves; a similar list was requested 
from the executives of the company. 
Surprisingly, about 90% of those re- 
porting agreed on the three most im- 
portant qualifications for a Tilo branch 
manager. These were: ability to plan 
work, ability to hire salesmen who 
make good, ability to train salesmen. 

The other characteristics of the suc- 
cessful Tilo manager, in order of 
importance (arrived at through the 
rating system), were: ability to keep 
salesmen, technique of conducting 
sales meetings, ability to hire mechan- 
ics (to install Tilo roofs and side- 
walls), ability to hold good-will for 
the company, ability to supervise con- 
struction, capacity for office work, 
availability to men when they need 
him, ability to keep down expenses in 
relation to dollar volume of sales, 
ability to obtain the largest possible 
volume of. sales in relation to the 
potential of the territory. 

One of the points brought out by 
the studies is that the man who has 
made the best record as a salesman is 
not, as a rule, a good risk for a 
managerial position. The good man- 
ager, for example, may or may not 
have distinguished himself in the 
field of personal selling; but once he 
is established as a manager he will be 
responsible for a good sales showing 
for his branch. Not necessarily a star 
salesman himself, he must neverthe- 
less know how to select star salesmen 
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and how to keep them producing. 

Though there are certain character- 
istics common to Tilo managers, they 
do differ in some respects. ‘lilo classi- 
fies them according to type, as (1) 
administrative; (2) predominantly 
salesman; (3) combination administra- 
tive and salesman, and (4) promo- 
tional. 

The territory should have some 
bearing upon the selection of one ot 
these types of managers, since the 
administrative man might be suitable 
for one branch, but not for another, 
and so on. Classifying a manager, or 
a potential manager, according to type 
is a step toward proper placement. 


A Tested Formula 
Generally speaking, the successful 


Tilo manager likes people, and people 
like him. He knows how to put first 


things first. He knows how to size . 


people up and has good judgment in 
matters of human behavior. His speed 
of thinking is high. He has excellent 
capacity for developing goals. He may 
be temperamental and high-strung (he 
is almost always more so than the 
salesmen under him), but he has the 
welfare of his men at heart, and is a 
man of wide sympathies. 

But the analysis of managerial 
functions went beyond the building 
of the list assembled from the man- 
agers themselves. Five executives rated 
the staff of managers according to 
their Own opinions on the extent to 
which each man possesed the desired 
characteristics, From this as a starting 
point, a formula was worked out for 
revealing the individual’s strength or 
weakness for each managerial function. 
And, finally, the formula was tested 
in an analysis of the staff of managers 
with respect to the degree of their 
possession of all twelve abilities. 

The program has now progressed 
toa stage in which a psychogram, or 
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“profile” diagram, can be made trom 
test results, to indicate how an appli- 
cant can be classified in relation to Tilo 
managers taken as a group. In other 
words, a graph can be made showing 
how an applicant deviates from the 
“norm” of Tilo managers. It seems 
fairly well established that the appli- 
cant whose profile line extends be- 
yond a certain point far to the left or 
right of the norm is unlikely to suc- 
ceed. 

Obviously, strict adherence to a 
policy of rejecting men whose psycho- 
grams show them to deviate sharply 


from the norm in only one or two 
respects might rule out some otherwise 
excellent managerial abilities. Recog- 
nizing this, the company has worked 
out a plan for salvaging those men 
shown to be lacking one or two im- 
portant managerial characteristics. This 
is done through a division of duties. 

Let us say, for example, that the 
branch manager in Kankakee plans to 
resign, and that in seeking to replace 
him from the ranks of salesmen in 
that branch, it is seen that Salesman 
Jones has all the requisite managerial 
functions except two—the ability to 
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hire mechanics and the ability to super 
vise the construction of Tilo jobs 
Perhaps there is someone else on the 
staff who could handle those two 
functions efficiently; or, if not, per- 
haps someone might be brought in as 
an assistant. In other words, duties 
might be shifted to permit Salesman 
Jones to take over the managership. 

The importance of analyzing the 
duties of a given position, and of se. 
lecting candidates on the basis of their 
capacity to perform these duties, can 
be seen at a glance. Especially im- 
portant is the value of recognizing in 
advance that a candidate lacks one or 
more managerial y aarayr rags Thus, 
if he is employed despite this lack, the 
company will know in advance what 
his weaknesses are and can help him 
to overcome them, or compensate for 
them in some other way. 

Despite the proven merit of Tilo’s 
tests, the selection of personnel does 
not rest on them alone. The personal 
interview still plays its part, and will 
continue to do so. But it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that tests are a 
valuable tool in selecting both sales- 
men and potential managers. From 
management’s point of view, the in 
vestment in the testing program has 
been a sound one. 
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BY JAMES 


AVE you ever gone to the 
cosmetic counter of a depart- 
ment store to buy a certain 
brand of perfume? What 
happened when you asked for it? 

If you got it without question, 
chances are the girl who waited on 
you was either a demonstrator for the 
manufacturer of that perfume, or a 
regular salesperson on the staff of the 
store. 

If the girl behind the counter tried 
to sell you Brand X, so that you had 
to insist on the brand of your first 
choice, you can be sure that you en- 
countered a demonstrator employed by 
the manufacturer of Brand X. 

For demonstrators do not wear 
identifying insignia. They are on the 
payroll of the manufacturer and work 
primarily in his interest, but there is 
nothing in their appearance to dis- 
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How to Use Demonstrators in Selling 
Through Department Stores 


This salesgirl may be 
a regular employe of 
the department store. 
but chances are she’s 
a manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative. For there 
are three types of 
demonstrators—all of 
them employed by 
manufacturers — work- 
ing in department 
stores. Why not find 
out which can _ best 
do your selling job? 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 


What type of demonstrator should we use? Who supervises the 
work of these employes? How are they paid? How are they trained ? 


These are some of the questions answered in this discussion. 


C. CUMMING 
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tinguish them from the regular per- 
sonnel of the department store. 

We suppose that the ideal example 
of the ultimate in demonstrators is 
the pitchman who sells kitchen gadgets 
at county fairs and in similar spots 
where crowds gather. The items he 
sells have little sales appeal in them- 
selves. The reason for each sale is 
99% the pitchman’s showmanship and 
gift of gab. Move the pitchman in- 
doors, give him the crowd that con- 
stitutes department store traffic, in- 
hibit him as little as possible with 
restrictive store-imposed selling poli- 
cies, and you have the demonstrator. 

In actual practice there are two 
important modifications of this simple 
definition of the demonstrator. Which 
means that there are, in all, three types 
of demonstrators—and all of them 
are employed by manufacturers— 


working in department stores today, 


The first type is the demonstrator 
whose job is like the pitchman’s. She 
sells an item which would be a very 
slow selier if it were permitted to 
languish on the counter, but which 
moves rapidly when it is dramatized by 
the demonstrator. She may be estab. 
lished permanently in a single store, 
or she may travel from store to store. 
You'll find this type chiefly in house. 


wares and notions departments. 


The second type spends all her time 
selling; she is called a demonstrator, 
but actually she does not demonstrate 
at all. Her function, as the manufac. 
turer's representative, is to see to it 
that the manufacturer gets all the busi- 
ness he possibly can out of that de- 
partment. She remains permanently in 
one store like one of the store’s own 
employes. This is the girl you may 
have encountered when you bought the 
perfume—for many cosmetics depart. 
ments are staffed almost exclusively 
by demonstrators of this type. 


The third type has as her principal 
duty the education of the salespeople 
in the stores where she does her sell- 
ing or demonstrating. She travels from 
store to store, spending a few days in 
each. She will probably put on a 
special demonstration of her product 
in the store during her visit there, but 
it is the impression she leaves behind 
that really counts. Therefore, she 
spends most of her time showing the 
salespeople how to continue to sell her 
product after she leaves. 


The First Step 


Let us suppose that as you resume 
active selling after the war, you feel 
that the use of demonstrators is called 
for. What must you decide now and 
what kind of program will you require 
later ? 

The first step is to decide which of 
the three types of demonstrators you 
need. If yours is the type of product 
which requires dramatic salesmanship, 
you'll need a demonstrator of the first 
type. If you are losing sales to com- 
petitiors who employ demonstrators 1n 
stores on a full-time basis, you'll need 
the second type of demonstrator. If 
you feel that your problem is chiefly 
one of training the department stores 
regular salespeople and that you need 
a demonstrator to do it, then the third 
type is the demonstrator for you. 
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Once you have made up your mind 
on this point, you are ready to con- 
sider the organization of your force 
of demonstrators. 


If your demonstrators are to be 
of the first or second types, in how 
many stores should you place 
them? This will depend chiefly on 
the amount of money you can afford 
to spend on demonstrators, and on 
whether the volume of business you 
do in a specific store is sufficient to 
warrant a demonstrator. 


Who should supervise the work 
of your demonstrators? Generally 
your salesmen should do the super- 
vising. The store will also supervise 
their day-to-day work and will direct 
them according to regulations specified 
by individual store policies. 


How should your demonstrators 
be paid? All your demonstrators will 
be on your payroll, and most will be 
paid direct from your headquarters. In 
a few cases you will find that stores 
make a policy of paying demonstrators 


Address 


Sales Director 
for Educational Unit 


The man we want has had experience in making and sell- 
ing industrial and educational films, or visual and sound 
presentations, or training courses for salesmen, service men, 
dealers, customers; or in managing and booking demonstra- 
tion units, special courses, cooking schools, etc. 


The product is a unique, improved group selling or educa- 
tional technique, custom designed and produced, for the 
instruction or training of sales personnel, dealers, employees, 
customers. It has been developed and successfully used in 
military indoctrination courses. 


The man will head a new unit to find and sell large pros- 
pects. He will be backed by creative and production facilities 
of the highest type. The company is well financed and 
equipped, has been growing for thirty yars. 


The right man can reasonably expect to earn in excess of 
$25,000 on a drawing account and commission basis, in a 
relatively short time; with additional income accruing from 
the sale of related material. Please write fully, detailing past 
experience, naming previous connections, listing references. 
Your letter will be held in the fullest confidence. 


Box 2031 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


themselves and being reimbursed, jp 
turn, by the manufacturer. In they 
cases you will have to make it par. 
ticularly clear to the demonstrator tha 
she is working primarily for yoy 
although she will have to cooperate 
with and please the store as well. 


How should your demonsitratoy 
be trained? This is a particularly 
important point because the demon. 
strator, although your representative 
cannot be under your close and con. 
stant supervision. To a very large 
extent she is on her own. Therefore 
her training should be done carefully 
and thoroughly. If possible she should 
be brought to the factory where ex. 
perts on each item in your line cap 
give her first-hand information. 


Put It in Writing 


But whether or not she is brought 
to the factory, she should be given, 
in writing, detailed instructions as to 
exactly what you expect her to do. For 
example, here are tbe instructions 
given by a manufacturer of electrical 
appliances to his demonstrators who 
are all of the first type: 


In planning a demonstration, remember 
that while you are concentrating 2a pro- 
motion on a specif item, you will have 
to sell the entire line. In your talk, bring 
out very carefully that similar features are 
to be found in practically every item 


For example: If you are showing the 
automatic toaster and you talk about its 
being almost human in the things it does, 
bring in the fact that the automatic iron 
absolutely prevents ruining of garments 
through improper temperature and that at 
a mere turn of the dial it adjusts itself for 
wool, rayon, cotton and silk. Continue by 
saying that in the same way our automatic 
percolator insures coffee of the strength 
suited to the individual taste. 


The Waffle Iron likewise has complete 
automatic features. 


That is the trick of successful demon. 
strating. Remember, you are using the 
particular item which you are demonstrat: 
ing, not merely to sell this item, but to 
sell other items in which the customer may 
be interested—even though she is attracted 
to you by the specific demonstration you 
are staging. 


Therefore, lay out your merchandise s0 
that you will have other items within easy 
reach. If a customer says she is not inter: 
ested in a wafhie iron, don’t say, “Is there 
anything else you are interested in?’’—but 
point specifically to some other item and 
say, “Here's something which will surely 
interest you.” While talking to any specific 
customer about the “wonder” features 0 
the other item, you will hold the audience 
which came to watch the demonstration. 


Keep this in mind. As soon as you have 
interested your audience in the item you 
are demonstrating, break in and turn to 
other items. Your job is to turn yout 
demonstration into dollars and cents. 
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21 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH, CONCORD, MASS 


T'S TRUE — New England is a different 

type of market, made up of hundreds 
of thriving communities. 

The Yankee Network is the only air- 
approach to blanket these markets com- 
pletely. 

New Englanders patronize their local 
trades-people — the local merchants, 
doctors, dentists — not only for con- 
venience but from a traditional loyalty. 

They listen to the hometown Yankee 
Network station because it is their local 
station. 


EW 


Dialing for distance is not a New 
England habit. Today the best in radio 
(via networks) is provided by local 
stations. Easy to dial — easy to hear. 

Local acceptance of The Yankee Net- 
work is the basis of proven results as 
evidenced by the exceptional percentage 
of year-after-year renewals. 

The Yankee Network's 21 hometown 
stations give you all-over coverage of 
New England, reaching a potential avu- 
dience of 8,377,543 of the total popvu- 
lation of 8,437,290. 


Hreceptance ¢2 THE YANKEE NETWORK'S Poundation 


THE YANKEE NETWORK, 


Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 


OcroBER 1, 1944 


YPICALLY 


ENGLAND 


INC. 


EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC., Exclusive National Sales Representative 


The “5 & 10’s” are the Department Stores of the masses. These stores 
handle over 30,000 different items popularly priced, from 5e to $5.00 and 
over, to meet the needs of the masses. No matter what size city, town, or 
village you go into, the syndicate variety stores get the traffic. 


Many of these stores do over a million dollar annual volume. 


In the 5000 odd stores comprising the big 10 group, the average annual 
volume per store is over $275,000.00. In this important group of stores alone, 
which did a volume of $1,341,376,361 in 1943, The Merchandiser gives you a 
coverage of nearly 12,000 key people. 


The "MERCHANDISER" 


Is a highly specialized medium catering 
exclusively to the 5 & 10 to $1.00 and up 
syndicate variety stores, 


Editorially slanted to the problems and 
interests of the store managers and their 
assistants, who do the day-in and day-out 
ordering of merchandise for this approxi- 
mately two billion dollar market. 


Total MERCHANDISE-ORDERING ecir- 
culation 16,514 key people in 8300 stores. 


Largest audited circulation in the field 


revrvrwewTwTTeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereemermhermhCermhCrmhCrmCrrrrrererrryryryryryvrvyryrvyr” 


DON’T OVERLOOK THIS TREMENDOUS 
MARKET IN YOUR POST WAR PLANS! 


SYNDICATE STORE MERCHANDISER 


ow 
— 79 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. as 


PUBLICIZING A DEMONSTRATION 


We are supplying you with copy for sign 
cards which you can have your store sign. 
writer make. Try to have these placed jn 
strategic points around the store—such 4. 
entrances, ledges, elevators, bulletin board 
windows. 


We are supplying you with copy fo; 
newspaper announcements. These need no; 
be more than small boxes to be used jp 
the ears of the ad or where the advertising 
manager can find room for them. Arrang 
with the buyer and advertising departmen; 
to run these every day if possible when 
you have a demonstration going on. 


Arrange for a larger sign at: the entranc¢ 
to the housewares department, calling at 
tention to the demonstration. Copy for this 
sign is also being furnished you. Be sux 
that the signs describing our various item: 
are placed next to each item so that cus. 
tomers attracted by your demonstration can 
read them. 


What reports should be required 
of demonstrators? Every demonstra 
tor, regardless of type, should be te. 
quired to report to headquarters 
weekly, sending a copy of her report 
to the salesmen who supervise her 
work. The report form to use for « 
Type One or Type Three demonstra. 
tor should contain the following in 
formation: 


DEMONSTRATION REPORT 
Week Ending ...... 
Item Demonstrated: 
Hours at which demonstrations were held 
Average daily attendance. 
Number of units sold of demonstrated iten 
Number of units of other items sold 
Total sales for week in our items 
Advertising costs: (Itemize) 
Material costs: (Itemize) 
Demonstrations outside the department 
Tie-up with other store promotions 
Remarks: (Write complete details giving 
= suggestions for improvement. 
ete. 


Signature of Representati 


By omitting references to specifi 
demonstrations, this same form can be 
used for reports from Type Two 
demonstrators. 


What should be the program of 
the Type Three demonstrator? 
Remember that this demonstrator 1 
always a traveler, and that her pti 
mary work is training. The impression 
of your products that she gives to the 
comparatively few customers with 
whom she comes in contact is not het 
primary function; rather, it is the 
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“You Learn a Lot in a Foxhole” 
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Producers of Fine FULL-Colored 


FOLDERS - BOOKLETS 
BROADSIDES - CIRCULARS 
PACKAGE INSERTS - POSTERS 
STREAMERS - DISPLAYS, etc. 


FREE- Write today for your free 


copy of our 28-page book, 
“The Value and Patriotic Use of FULL 
Color.” It describes the extra advantages 
of FULL Color and tells how to get 
effective results at low cost. Packed with 


helpful information. Send request to 
Dept. SM104. 
OCTOBER 1, 1944 


t¢ FQ EING cooped up in this lousy foxhole has taught me plenty . . . the 

importance of having guns and ammunition that don’t misfire . . . 
of shooting straight . . . of hitting the target . . . and of making every 
bullet count. Yes sir, a guy learns a lot in a foxhole, a lot he can use 
when he gets back home, too.” 


We think the lad has something there. Take today’s, selling job, for 
example. Here’s where you really need weapons and ammunition that are 
sure-fire, shoot straight at the target and make every shot count! That 
means outstanding advertising material to back up your other efforts. 


Progressive executives know that the way to make advertising material 
get 100% attention, do a real selling job and lick competition is to use 
FULL Color—with an eye to its utility as well as its ability to attract. It’s 
a safe bet that every form of printed message will turn to color. With 
competition as color-conscious as it will be, therefore, nothing less than 
FULL Color will do the trick for you. 


Plan now to get your share of the new business ahead with FULL Color 
folders, booklets, circulars and broadsides produced by Stecher-Traung. 
Our “gang run” method gives you the many sales-clinching benefits of 
FULL Color at a price comparable with that usually asked for two-colors! 


STE CEH ER-TRAUGNG 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Rochester 7, N.Y. - San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


> 48.7% MORE POWER 
than Grand Coulee and 


Bonneville combined... 


> A vast interconnected 


HYDROELECTRIC SYSTEM 
with steam standbys... 


> NATURAL GAS from Kettleman 
Hills Fields... 


> FUEL OIL from nearby refineries, 
among largest in world... 


> COALand COKE also available... 


> From power and fuel angles 
your western plant couldn’t be | 
better located than in 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES just as outstanding. Let us tell you 

about them in a Confidential Special Survey applied directly to your 

West Coast operation. 

FREE BOOKLETS! Facts and Figures outlines the big new markets | 
of the fast growing New West, Metropolitan Oakland Area’samaz- 
ing industrial expansion, strategic location for low-cost distribu- 
tion, huge pool of skilled labor, etc., gives data and statistics. | 
You'll Find It Here tells of ourromantic background, our scenic res- 
idential and recreational attractions. Write for these informative : 
and interesting free booklets today! | 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
393 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 4503 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY: EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL COMMUNITIES ALAMEDA COUNTY | 
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training she gives the store salespeople 
—and the information which they will 
pass on to the customers. 

After the demonstrator has pre. 
sented her credentials to the buyer 
and has set up her display on the sell. 
ing floor, she should spend some time 
with the store training director or with 
the department’s training supervisor, 
She should go over her educational 
material with them and should ask 
their cooperation in presenting it to 
the salespeople. 


Training the Salespeople 


Through the training department or 
the buyer, the demonstrator should 
then arrange for one or more tnectings 
of the salespeople during her stay at 
the store. The best plan is for the 
demonstrator to take the salespeople 
to dinner at a hotel near the store, and 
present her educational material in an 
after-dinner talk. 

When she leaves a store, the 
demonstrator should leave behind her 
a written review of the chief points 
she has tried to convey to the sales. 
people during her visit, and written 
instructions for future training on the 
selling of your products. This should 
be no casual material; it should be 
prepared at headquarters before the 
demonstrator starts on her trip. The 
review can be given directly to the 
salespeople, but the follow-up instruc 
tions must be left with the training 
department or the buyer. 

Demonstrators of all three types 
act as your personal representatives to 
the consumers who buy your products 
If they fit into your selling plans, and 
if you plan their work carefully, you 
will find them a valuable supplement 
to your regular selling organization. 
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to 
4 If you think this war has raised the industrial- 
4 ; production birthrate, wait’ll you see what happens 
ie ¢ j when peace comes! Countless new products and 
be services, conceived in wartime for delivery after 
ple the armistice, will need more than a deckle-edged 
Nd ° . 
ee announcement card to herald their arrival. 
, And that’s where MUTUAL fits in. This is the 
‘es youngest of networks. It is also the largest. During 
~ the decade since it was first born, MUTUAL has 
ten rendered obstetrical aid to more infant industries 
- than any other network. And how our babies have 
bs grown! 
rhe In case you are planning a postwar baby, lend 
rs an ear to some of the reasons why you should 
ing consult us at once: 
pes The best time periods in radio are now avail- ; 
. able on this network—even at peak listening € 
we hours like 8:30 or 9:30 p.m. 4 7 
on We get closest to the most people with the 4 
. most stations —242 all told, over half of them in é ne. 
markets where no other network has an outlet. | 
The best time buys on the air are now avail- < + 
able on MUTUAL—less than $7,550 a week, for of . 
example, for an evening half-hour on the full : 
network, é 
And even if you haven’t a postwar infant on the % 
way, itl] pay you well to investigate our services. oy 


We take excellent care of the adolescent and the 


é 
. 
s 


middle-aged, too. 


this... is MUTUAL 


OcToBER 1, 


Designing to Sell 


(Captions read counter-clockwise ) 


Frozen Foop Containers: Illustrated are two of the 
Agen packages now replacing those formerly identified 
with the Jack Frost brand which is being discontinued 
by the Cascade Frozen Foods, Inc., Portland, Ore. These ‘ 
first two packages to appear on the market are peas and IDEA ! 
sliced strawberries. The entire line will have all-over 


ckage 
designs which will identify the product within the package. ‘ 


temptin 


Cookie Box 1n Peasant Desién: Visibility is the key- 
note of this package designed by Egmont Arens for the 
Sweden House Bakers, Chicago. The pattern is worked 
out in brilliant reds and blues to resemble the art of 
Scandinavian peasants. The box is cellophane wrapped. 


Corptess Evectric Iron: This new iron requires no cord 
as it draws instant heat from a_ thermostat-controlled 
electric safety base, and retains heat for considerable 
time through a sponge-like heat absorbing pressure plate 
inside the iron. A micro heat control unit governs 
the exact temperature required and insures safety even 
if left unattended. It is one of the products which will 
comprise the new group of household products of Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit, now being produced. 


New Dress ror Corree Maker: The Silex glass coffee 
makers in the 8-cup Bretton style will soon appear in a 
trim blue and white package announces the manufac- 
turer, The Silex Co., Hartford, Conn. The new box, with 
corrugated filler which will protect the product in ship- 
ping is the first of a new series of packages now be- 
ing contemplated for more attractive display of wares. 


“Rocket Rep” Cosmetics: Here’s the new Lentheric 
beauty aid combination just officially chosen by the 
U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. It’s comprised of matching 
lipstick and rouge and complements the red trim of the 
Cadet Nurse’s trim, gray uniform. In the Corps’ honor 
Lentheric, Inc., New York City, has packaged these 
two items in gray plastic containers which most appro- 
priately have an insigne motif of a red Maltese cross. 
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COOL DRINK...WARM RECEPTION 
SUGAR IN THE SPOTLIGHT... 
MOTOR PARTS THAT KEEP FIT... 
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DEA NO. 1 This “cooler” should get a warm reception because the IDEA N@O. 2 Off the shelf onto the counter comes the product in a 
package lets the eyes promise the palate a treat in a variety of transparent package. An impulse item to catch the shopper’s eye. 
tempting flavors, 85% of all buying starts with the eyes! Novel pouring spout provides convenience in use. 


Basie Themes of Postwar Merchandising 


Here are six fundamentals that will help to lower 
postwar distribution costs and speed up turnover. 
Use them to check your postwar package plans. 


1. SELF-SERVICE: Emphasis on self-selection and dis- 
play value. 

2. CONVENIENCE: Size, shape, quantity, ease of use 
are predominant factors. 

3. INFORMATIVE LABELING: Need for concise infor- 
mation, terse selling message. 

4. IMPULSE BUYING: A high percentage of all buying 
done on impulse. 

5. PROTECTION: Adequate protection geared to rapid 
turnover. 

6. VISIBILITY: 85% of all buying done through the 
eyes. Visibility of primary importance in the package 
of the future. . 

Would you like to see more postwar packaging 
ideas? Just write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wilmington, Del. 


Du Pont 


Cellophane 
IDEA NO. 3 War has shown the need for adequate protection for 


many products not previously packaged. Metal parts, for example, CUPOND 
an be guarded against corrosion and dirt. And a window lets pros- : rr . 
ects see the protection. Better Things for Better Living . . . Through Chemistry 


VISIBILITY. .. a powerful force in modern merchandising 


lronrite Signs 83 Distributors; 
Opens Drive for 10,000 Dealers 


Concentrating on quality ironers in the high price bracket, Lronrite 


will emphasize demonstration and customer instruction, will offer 


free service for one year. Promotion program calls for national and 


cooperative advertising, direct mail, and a variety of new sales aids. 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


ORE than twice as many dis- 
tributors, two and one-half 
times as many dealers, two 
and one-half times as many 

field instructors, four times as many 
sales—these are the ambitious aims 
of a post-war sales plan already com- 
pleted and to a large extent imple- 
mented by the Ironrite Ironer Co., 
Detroit, according to W. R. Dabney, 
general sales manager. 

The distributors already have been 
franchised—83 of them, as compared 
with 40 before the war. Their ter- 
ritories have been allocated to cover 
every county. in the United States. 
Quotas have been established — and 
the word is plural for each distribu- 
tor, because it includes number of 
dealers as well as number of sales. 
The factory will sell through distribu- 
tors in all territories. Previously it 
sold direct in all territories within 300 
miles of Detroit. 

Beginning in October, distributors’ 
salesmen will begin a campaign to 


complete their dealer organizations by 
signing franchises with 10,000 of 
them, as compared with 4,000 before 
the war. Former Ironrite dealers will 
be given eyrae not only as to 
franchise, but also in the distribution 
of merchandise during the 
limited production expecte 
low V-Day in Europe. 

The 16 former division managers 
have been contacted and have agreed 
to return, as have practically all mem- 
bers of the pre-war sales organization. 

The number of field instructors is 
being increased from 30 to 75. 

Capacity for quadrupling produc- 
tion has been assured by the purchase 
of a three-story-and-basement building 
to supplement pre-war facilities which 
also have been expanded and im- 
proved. The factory at present is en- 
gaged exclusively in war production, 
but reconversion plans are complete 
and the change-over can be made 
within a few weeks. 

The same “Field-Tested Sales Plan” 


eriod of 
to fol- 


which proved so effective in 1938-4 
will be reinstated and elaborated upon 
This includes a quality product in th 
higher-price bracket, guaranteed qs 
tomer-instruction, a more liberal 
Operative advertising program, , 
“Where-to-Buy-It” telephone directoy 
advertising plan which identifies anq 
locates the local dealer’s store, and 
an unconditional guarantee of satis. 
faction, with free service for one year. 

Prices will be about 20% higher, 
according to present Pu gary: de. 
pending on costs of labor and mate. 
rials. 

“During the pre-war period when 
the average price of domestic irones 
declined more than 50%, we persisted 
in marketing a product which would 
do a complete ironing job and whic 
would justify an unconditional guar. 
antee of satisfaction,” Mr. Dabney 
pointed out. ‘That we were right was 
proved by the fact that our sales rose 
to an all-time peak at a time when 
emphasis was on price and our aver. 
age price was far above that of the 
industry. 

“This was due to the product, to 
guaranteed satisfaction, and to guar. 
anteed instruction. 

“We could easily guarantee the 
quality of the product, because we 
knew the materials and the workman. 
ship which went into it, but we could 
not guarantee complete satisfaction on 
the part of the customer unless we 
aa be sure that she was properly 
instructed in the use of the product. 

“To guarantee complete satisfaction, 
therefore, we had to provide compe: 
tent instructors. This necessitated put- 


Thorough instruction in product use will continue to be an Ironrite fetish. Here (left) an instructor tran:‘ers her skills 
to a maid in a private home. (Right) Post-war, Ironrite will again give frequent demonstrations in dealers’ showrooms. 
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‘You know the contribution radio made to advertising results when 
it brought us the spoken word. Properly used, motion pictures make 
an even greater contribution. 

They deliver a three-way impact — radio’s power of the spoken 
word plus the visual power of the print plus the dramatic power 
of motion pictures that demonstrates your product in use. You get, 
not a 10% Crossley or a 40% Starch, but 100% of the audience. And 
the audience sees all of your message in the sequence you laid out. 

Now you and your agency can make use of this medium just as 
you use others. Simply phone MUrray Hill 6-3717 and find out how 
easy it is to use motion pictures thru M.P.A. service. 


~~ @ Theatres you can 
oe"! use in Atlanta 


IT'S EASY TO TEST MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING 


/ tt 
An M.P.A. representative will be glad to supply MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC 


econ and marketing data on markets of inter- 1032 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 70 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
st to you. Map of Atlanta shown above is greatly 141 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. 418 Watts Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
reduced. Original shows street and theatre names. 82 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 923 15th St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 


ting instructors in the field to train 
other instructors for our dealers who, 
in turn, instructed ultimate users. To 
insure such instruction, we not only 
made provision for it in our dealer 
agreement, but we also packed with 
every Ironrite unit a guaranteed in- 
struction record card which the cus- 
tomer was to fill out and sign. This 
meant forcing dealers to provide 
instruction, but it was for their bene- 
fit quite as much as for ours. 

“Our field instructors also served 
as demonstrators in dealers’ sales- 
rooms, schools, shows, and _ other 
gathering places, and taught dealers 


how to promote ironer schools and 
other business-building projects. 

“All of that was proved to be good. 
It will be good after the war and as 
long as skill is required to use an 
electric ironer properly. It is one of 
the most important features of our 
sales plan. And now, because we plan 
to have two and one-half times as 
many dealers as ever before, we also 
plan to have two and one-half times 
as many field instructors as ever be- 
fore. 

“Advertising is another major fea- 
ture of our sales plan. Before the war 
we advertised nationally and also pro- 


e Only 7 papers in 
the nation top the 
Omaha World- 
Herald in percentage 
of state 


coveraze. 


Omaha World-Herald 


Dominating Nebraska Coverage 


Fifteen hundred copies of this 1944 analysis of the 
Omaha World-Herald’s coverage of Nebraska and 
southwestern Iowa have already been mailed. If you 
haven’t received your copy, write for it today... 
for here is the final proof of the Omaha World- 
Herald’s dominating coverage of its statewide market; 
proof that this one newspaper can do the job in this 
market; proof that the Omaha World-Herald rates 


your “A” schedules. 


Omaha WORTD™ HERALD 


One of the Nations Great Newspapers 


COVERS NEBRASKA AND S. W. IOWA 


Owners and Operators of Radio Station KOWH 


98% Metropolitan Omaha Coverage 


76% Trading Area Coverage | 


46% Nebraska—s.w. lowa Coverage 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE — NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES | 
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vided an allowance for local coopera. 
tive advertising. 

For the past two years or so, we 
have been advertising regularly in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, even though 
we had no ironers to sell. We thought 
it worth the price to keep women a. 
quainted with Ironrite. With each ad. 
vertisement we included an invitation 
to women to write for a free book 
containing over 50 ironing pictures, 
Many of them responded and we sent 
each of them a handsome, 2 i-page 
booklet (81/x11), the same booklet 
we used when we had ironers to sel] 
Needless to add, we kept a list of 
inquirers. 

“These names now will be allocated 
to dealers and they will constitute 4 
valuable prospect list to begin with. 

“That our advertising has been ef. 
fective is proved by several surveys 
made recently. In one survey, made in 
four key cities, 13.5% of all women 
interviewed said they had seen Iron. 
rite advertising in the Ladies Home 
Journal and 32.3% said they had no- 
ticed ironers advertised in that me- 
dium. As we were the only ironer 
advertiser using such space, they must 
have seen our ads. 

"Seventy-two per cent of women in- 
terviewed in all parts of the country 


Give to 
your community 


WAR FUND 


HOME OF THE 


Hole! bom 
Levindlon 


CHARLES E, ROCHESTER, 
Vice-Pres. and Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST.,W.Y.C., 17 
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A Newspaper 
EXTRA... 


Newspaper advertising is flexible— 
equally available for one message or 
many—readily adaptable to seasonal 
peaks and valleys—and newspaper 
markets are measurable in known 


units of purchased copies. 


In Chicago, the Herald-American’s 
leadership in the evening newspaper 


field is a mathematical fact. 


Chicage 
HERALD-AMERICAN 


EVENING AND SUNDAY 
Nationally Represented by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


OCTOBER 
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RAILROADS ARE PLANNING AHEAD! 
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In the midst of accomplishing the most gigantic transporta- 
tion task in their history, the railroads are developing a 
determined planning program for the post-war future. 


One executive has stated, “All new passenger equipment on 
this railway will be streamlined and lightweight . . . car 
builders will be swamped for this type of equipment.” 
Another executive, speaking from the freight point of view 
said, “We are planning a very large addition to our pre-war 
fleet of overnight freight trains and of fast freight trains of 
all descriptions, as speed is a desirable and salable quality, 
not only in overnight service but in long distance service.” 


Approximately two billion dollars a year will be spent by 
railroads in the first five years after the war for new equip- 
ment and the rehabilitation and improvement of fixed 
properties . . . terminals, yards, tracks, signaling, stations 
and other buildings. 


Now is the time to build a strong sales position in the railway 
industry. Your direct routes of sales approach to the railway 
market are the four Simmons-Boardman railway publications. 


These publications command confidence and _ recognition 
among railway men as the main centers of technical and 
business news of the industry. They enable you to select and 
reach the particular railway men who are important to you, 
for each publication serves one of the several branches of 
railway activity and each one has a specializd audience of 
key railway men. One or more will meet your railway selling 
needs now, and in the new and greater post-war era of rail- 
roading to come. 


Write for a copy of our pamphlet, “Record-Breaking Railroad 
Buying Forecast for Post-War Period.” 


All A.B.C.-A.B.P. 


Railway Age 


Railway Mechanical Engineer Railway Signaling 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 Washington 4, D. C. 
1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 


300 Montgomery St., Sen Francisco 4, Cal 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance 


530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 


said they intend to buy an ironer afte, 
the war. Of all these, 23.8% named 
Ironrite, as compared with 22.8% fo, 
all other makes combined and 56.g¢; 
who expressed no definite preference 
In the same survey, 68.3% of the 
women said they iron practically 
everything on their Ironrite, as com. 
pared with 34.8% for all other makes 
“We shall continue our national 
advertising, of course, and we shall 
continue to provide an allowance for 
local dealer advertising. The only dif. 
ference in that respect is that the al. 
lowance for local dealer advertising 
is increased 50% per unit of sales. 
“In addition, we have made plans 
for advertising in the classified sec. 
tion of telephone directories, grouping 
dealers under the Ironrite name. 
“We also have in preparation an 
institutional booklet for Dien 
“In addition we shall provide all 
manner of sales aids, iadieling a sales 
manual, retail easel portfolio presenta. 
tion, demonstrator’s manual, tabloids. 
broadsides, mailing campaigns, news 
paper, telephone, and radio campaigns 


[roners High on List 


“As to the post-war market, all our 
surveys indicate that electric ironers 
will be high on the list of post-war 
products to buy. This we attribute to 
several reasons: to the sad experience 
which many women have had with 
commercial laundries, to the scarcity 
and high cost of domestic help, and 
to the greater familiarity of American 
women with machines. 

“Another factor which women arc 
not aware of is the automatic electri 
washing machine. At least 20 manv- 
facturers have announced that they are 
coming out with automatic washers 
That is fine. Such washers are surely 
a great convenience. So much s0, in 
fact, that women who have them wash 
many more clothes, curtains, and other 
properties than they washed before 
The result is that they soon find that 
they have mountains of unironed 
things accumulating—and the auto- 
matic washing machine won't iron 
them. The answer, of course, is an 
electric ironer—preferably Ironrite.” 


: space in 
can't get larger 
Whi h to tell a most important 
whic’ Meet Your Contre 
story — 0% 
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PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago § 
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Cae ON OUR 


2S WAR-TIME PLEDGE! 


HERE’S WHY WE | HERE’S WHAT 
“TOOK the PLEDGE” | WE PLEDGED: 


Back in June, 1943, The “The OREGONIAN 

OREGONIAN, like all will keep faith with its 
other newspapers, was faced with a paper 
shortage and its attendant evils of space 
rationing and a circulation freeze. At that 
time, we decided upon a wartime policy 
which we felt was to the best advantage 
of our readers and advertisers alike. 


readers by maintaining complete news 
coverage, with adequate editorial com- 
ment. By so doing, it will keep faith with 
its advertisers by safeguarding reader 
interest, upon which advertising values 
are determined.” 


HERE'S HOW WE | HERE'S THE =< 
CHECKED UP ANSWER! 


In a recent impartial 
survey conducted by Dr. 


Chilton R. Bush of Stanford University, OREGONIAN......60% 


the following question was asked of those 


people who receive both Portland news- OTH EP PAPER. ses 10% 
panere: nae ee 


: Considering news, editorials and 


features, which daily paper do you per- 
8 ABOUT THE SAME 297% 
NO ANSWER...... 1% 
Mol e 


Che Oreqoman 


The Great Newspaper of the West 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
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Coming Your Way 


-«s.8ynthetic rubber bands that 
will match pre-war natural bands in 
performance. The Sundries Division 
of B. F. Goodrich Co. is now pro- 
ducing them in volume. This also goes 
for household rubber gloves made of 
synthetic rubber. All restrictions on 
manufacture and sale of these items 
are off for the first time in three years. 


«s+ quick-frozen fish that may be 
easily prepared in a variety of tempt- 
ing ways—fish patties, fish balls, loaf 
or croquettes. This Hamilton's Quick- 


Monetary Conference! 


American cooperation! 


hospitalized war heroes! 


NBC 


National Representatives 
GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 


Southeast Representative 
HARRY E. CUMMINGS 
- * * 


James M. LeGate 
@ General Manager 


WI0 with the Miami Daily News, has 
raised over $6,000 to date, for the 
purchase of long distance phone calls by 


9000 Watts ° 610 KE 


Frozen Fish Dinner, manufactured by 
Hamilton Foods, Inc., is made of se- 
lect boned and ground fresh water 
fish. 


«s««sfacsimiles of publications 
may be transmitted directly into homes 
within five years of the war, judging 
by the present rate of radio and tele- 
vision growth and on the basis of 
present plans. This is the opinion of 
John L. V. Hogan, president of 
WQXR and WQXQ, New York City. 
Mr. Hogan, who has been in the fore- 
front of ‘Facsimile’ development, re- 
veals that a number of newspaper 


UME TOWN A 


WI0D eagerly takes every opportunity to serve South 
Florida . . . intelligently — faithfully! 


WI0D was first to broadcast Dr. Lovis Machado’s 


exclusive report of the Bretton Woods World 


WI0D was first to broadcast Cuban President-elect, Dr. 
Ramon Grau San Martin’s pledge of inter- 


WI0D (exclusive) Miami Forum’s views and discussions 
of Miami's present and postwar problems by 
community officials and plain John citizens! 


WI0 broadcast on Labor Day the only behind-the- 


scenes radio tour of mammoth Miami Air Depot! 


Plans for Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Company’s post-war dining car include 
diagonal seating, spot-ray illumination, 
air-conditioning, efficient space saving, 


broadcasters are planning to provide 
an FM-Facsimile broadcasting Service 
as soon as WPB permits manufacture 
of equipment. 


»seeede luxe dining cars that will 
accelerate service and make for more 
pleasant dining are being planned 
by Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
Special features include air-condition. 
ing, spot-ray illumination and linen 
storage at each table. Tables will be 
laced diagonally to facilitate service. 
Tables for four persons will be square 
while two-place tables will be triangu- 
lar. For safety all table corners will 
be rounded. Such table appointments 
as water bottles, creamers, sugar bowls, 
and menus will be placed on triangu- 
lar shelves along the wall at the junc- 
ture of the diagonal seats for the 
greater convenience and efficiency of 
the dining car waiters. 


»sss:non-metal nail file, a new 
‘Cutex’ manicure instrument, is being 
introduced by Northam Warren 
Corp. Made of “garnet,” an emery 
laminated on veneer, it is very flex- 
ible, durable and economical, and is 
said to be better for the nails than 
metal files. 


«seespowerful pigmy battery, 10W 
being produced by Willard Storage 
Battery Co., is a 36-volt storage unit, 
weighing only six ounces. It measures 
about four inches in length, less than 
an inch and a half in width and under 
an inch in height. It’s proving itself in 
instances where light weight and 
space-saving are important. 


«s2s.ceramic insulation for coppét, 
nickel and other types of wire. It's 4 
new coating material, developed after 
seven years of research by Sprague 
Electric Co. It’s to be known 4 
“Sprague Ceroc 200” and when 4p: 
plied to copper wire it maintains 
desirable electrical characteristics at 4 
continuous operating temperature 0 
200 degrees. 
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How many 
lies 

will he 
have to 
live 
through? 


It has been said that truth can 
make men free. And it will. 
You have seen it in your lifetime and 
you will see it still more in your son’s— human 
progress is directly related to the number of times the 
average man must stumble over a lie, pick himself up, dust 
himself off, and go forward once more. 
For the lies men live through are by no means all deliberate. 
A lie is simply an untruth. And truth is hard to come by. Truth 
is more than fact—it is fact plus what it means. 
Thus accident, or carelessness, or even incompleteness in handling 
news can result in untruth in the minds of men. 
Here in America, a magnificent and fearless working press ranges 
your world on the everlasting qui vive to pick up the world’s news 
the and spread it before you. 
y of Newsweek, as its part in this task, is dedicated to helping you grasp 
the news as well as get it—to helping you know the éruth in your 
world as fully and completely as human vigilance can bring 


1eW ; 
cine it to you. 
irren Newsweek gives you facts. Newsweek gives you interpretation 
nery by skilled and proved interpreters. Newsweek gives you forecast 
flex: with a record for rightness that is little short of amazing- 
d is If you will read Newsweek you will enjoy it, respect it... 
than , , 
benefit from it. It will help you know 
your world. 
now 
rage NEWSWEEK — to report eee to 
unit, interpret ...to forecast the truth 
ure , , 
a of human affairs for America’s 
nder significant people* 
If in 
and 
*In designating the readers of NEWSWEEK as Significant 


yper, People, we merely compress into two words their all- 
® around “far-above-averageness’—both mental and material. 


tsa Boyt ge dees 
The intrinsic character of NEWSWEEK attracts such 
after people naturally. Their unusual “mental acquisitiveness,” 
ague and their eager interest in the new, are qualities that make 
1 as them especially receptive to your advertising. Qualities 
ap: which have led them to NEWSWEEK in such numbers that 
its circulation has risen 78% in six years, while its ad- 
tains vertising revenue (among all general magazines) has 
at 4 advanced from twenty-second to fifth place, 
> ol 


A Well-Informed Public Is America’s Greatest Security _ 
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Landers, Frary & Clark Expand 


Scope of “U-Plan for V-Day” 


Universal’s campaign to line up orders for delivery after victory, to 


be paid for with bonds purchased now, has rolled up a substantial 


momentum. Now comes a new promotion based on a “100 Letter 


Plan” which, in the pre-test made in twenty-three states, pro- 


duced $300 worth of business for each 100 letters mailed. 


ANDERS, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn., manufacturer 
of Universal appliances, is 
launching the second phase of 

its ‘““U-Plan for V-Day’’—a plan to 
prepare appliance dealers for the day 
when merchandise will again be rfe- 
leased for manufacture and sale. 

The first phase of the U-Plan,* al- 
ready in operation for six months, 
provided a simple formula for pre- 
selling consumers post-war household 
equipment that is not available today 

thus building a backlog of potential 
orders and preparing dealers for the 
competitive post-war period. It in- 


ADORESS 


volved a check-list of 25 types of 
Universal products and a table of 1941 
prices, from which consumers were 
asked to select the appliances they 
wanted after V-Day. 

Consumers were requested to buy 
War Bonds equivalent to the amount 
needed fot the appliances and home- 
wares they wanted. And they were 
also asked to take their check-lists to 
the nearest Universal dealer for pri- 
ority consideration as soon as the 
products became available. 

The dealer in turn fills out a dupli- 
cate copy of the consumer’s list for 
his prospect file and priority rating. 


AND HOUSEWARES HERE! 


UNIVERSAL APPLIANCES 1941 PRICE ESTIMATED 
AMD HOUSEWARES RANGE cosr 
errecemete 
Beet < tanger $v495~27905 § 
Wate: Heater: 74 20~ 1730 
oe | Woes 549513495 
wore. 3495. 104 95 
Bog | yee Vocwm Cleaners 295 $905 


fart Type Yocum Cleaner WP 9S— 6995 
Mond Yoram Cleaner: 445 99s 
lenders Open top Cornel 


Toray $ 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


Check here the Universal spphronces you've 
dreamed of owning Put their estimated 
valve inte Wer Bonds —then after Victory, 
you con stop éreeming and shart owning! 


CHECK UNIVERSAL APPLIANCES 


rRrOairy 
NUMBER 


One way to be sure that 
dealers are equipped to 
handle the anticipated 
post-war demand for 
appliances, is to help 
them find out exactly 
what the customers will 
want. And the Landers, 
. Frary & Clark U-Plan 
for V-Day is doing that 
trick for appliance deal- 


ers. By means of this 
check - list, | consumers 
oo : are pre-dating their 


orders against the time 
ae when merchandise will 
sad be released for menu- 
AX fecture, thus building a 
: backlog of future sales. 
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When merchandise becomes available. 
the dealer notifies customers. Consumer 
inquiries from the campaign mailed 
direct to the factory are referred to 
dealers in their areas. 

Other details of the program in 
cluded large-scale national promotion 
by Landers, Frary & Clark to publicize 
the | ere point-of-sale promotion kits 
for dealers; local dealer promotion. To 
date, Universal has issued over 30,000 
copies of the U-Plan prospectus, sent 
dealers nearly 80,000 display and pro- 
motion pieces for local promotion, and 
conducted over 200 jobber-dealer 
meetings and clinics from coast to 
coast. 

Sixteen thousand dealers and 400 
major small appliance jobbers are now 
actively promoting the plan. Dealers 
include 92 department stores, 63 
utility companies, 2,100 furniture 
stores, 4,000 hardware dealers, 3,800 
radio appliance stores and approxi- 
mately 6,000 specialty dealers. It is 
estimated that the plan has created 
over 150,000,000 consumer impres- 
sions and developed a volume ot 
dealer post-war orders in excess of 
$50,000,000. 


Many Dealer Services 


Thus, with the plan already achiev- 
ing its first goal—the establishment 
of consumer post-war demand for 
home appliances—Universal is now 
entering the plan’s second phase: the 
strengthening of the dealer's physical 
structure and organization to assure 
better merchandising in the post-war 
era. 

This new program will proceed 
simultaneously with the continued pro- 
motion of phase one and will offer 
many dealer services timed to help 
the dealer when he needs them most. 

In connection with this second 
““goal,’’ Universal has developed two 
services to assist dealers in promoting 
the U-Plan. The first of these is a 
monthly publication in digest form. 
known as Dealer’s Digest. It is de- 
signed to keep dealers informed about 
present and future developments in the 
electrical and housewares industry and 
is timed to make available to dealers 
facts which will help them do a better 
job of post-war planning. 

Dealer's Digest treats such subjects 
as dealer-consumer mailing plans, 
identification of the U-Plan dealer 
stores, dealer advertising, store plan- 
ning, planned merchandising, informa- 
tive labeling and sales training pro- 
grams. 


*For more detailed background informa- 
tion on the U-Plan, see “Universal's V-Da) 
Plan: a Program for Building Post-W a 
Demand,” SM, Oct. 15, 1943. 
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REPRESENTED 


New York . 


THE NEWSPAPERS ARE THE GREATEST 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM IN AMERICA 


OCTOBER 1 


No pause in Pittsburgh for re- 
Mailed conversion and no pause in pay 
checks either. 232 of our world-famous war 
factories said so in response to a Post-Gazette 
survey. And they added: The same steel we're 
rolling for bombers and battleships—the same 
glass we're blowing for tubes and turrets— 
the same coal we're mining for furnaces and 
factories . . . we'll keep right on rolling and 


blowing and mining come peace. 


For the post-war production of consumer goods 
must and will begin in Pittsburgh. New cars 
can't be made without our steel. Factories 
can't function without our coal. We're the hub 
in the wheel of post-war prosperity. 


NATIONALLY BY 


Chicago * Philadelphia ° Boston a 


, 1944 


PAUL 


Seca 


. from War 
one of Amer- 


Yes, this is Lucky Pittsburgh 
to Peace with no time-out 
ica’s major markets worthy of consistent culti- 
vation. And incidentally, your advertising 
plans will need no reconversion (and no time- 
out either) if they already include Lucky Pitts- 
burgh's Post-Gazette! 


PITTSBURGH 
POST-GAZETTE 


ne of Cmerisaé Great Hewpaper 


BLOCK AND 


Detroit e San Franctsco ° Los Angeles = 


ASSOCIATES 


Each day 47,000,000 Newspapers are Bought. Each day 
the people of America pay $1,500,000 for their News- 
papers. The people desire advertising in their Newspapers. 


ohing Mash 
SECOND MARKET 


The Tacoma News Trib- 
une is the only paper which 
effectively covers Wash- 
ington’s Second Market, 
delivering 73% daily cov- 
erage in Tacoma-Pierce 
County. The second Ta- 
coma paper delivers only 
47%. The Seattle morn- 
ing paper delivers 8% and 
the Seattle evening paper 
4%. The Tacoma News 
Tribune is a “must buy” 
in Western Washington. 
Ask Lorenzen & Thomp- 


son! 
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“Secret operative W-2 reports 
that Tacoma Bank Debits are 
Second Highest in Washington!” 


Bank debits are considered by many 
authorities to be one of the most effective 


means of measuring business activity. 


In Washington State, Tacoma ranks 
second in bank debit volume — and has 


maintained this place since 1941. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco reports these figures: $120,040,000 for 
June 1944, an increase of $5,716,000 over 
June 1943 .. . $660,818,000 for the cumu- 
lative six months of 1944, an increase of 


$15,082,000 over the same period in 1943. 


Just another reason why Tacoma is getting 
more and more attention from national 


advertisers these days. 


™News Tribune 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


The second important service Lan- 
ders, Frary & Clark is making avail- 
able to its dealers is a_ flexible 
direct-mail service designed for easy, 
economical customer contact. Known 
as the “100 Letter Plan,” it is based 
on a pre-tested formula which has 
resulted in excellent returns of ap- 
proximately $300 of post-war business 
per each 100 letters mailed to con- 
sumers. 

Test mailings were made in 23 
states among various types of dealers 
and resulted in $64,181 post-war busi- 
ness for a mid-west furniture dealer 
who mailed 4,000 letters and received 
an average order of $147 from 423 
returns. A hardware dealer mailing ot 
700 letters brought back $9,786 trom 
275 customers averaging $107 each. 
A specialty dealer received 331 returns 
from 2,100 mailings, averaging $126 
per customer, and $41,706 in total 
post-war business. 


The “100 Letter Plan” 


The ‘100 Letter Plan” mailing kit 
is composed of the special check-list 
letter and consumer folder outlining 
the “‘U-Plan for V-Day.’ On one side 
of the letter is a list of appliances and 
housewares with the 1941 range of 
prices, plus space for estimated cost 
and total cost. On the other side is a 
letter telling of the dealer's interest 
in the consumer's post-war planning 
for appliances and housewares, sug- 
gesting that she fill out the check-list 
and return it to the dealer. Space is 
left on the letter for dealer's signa- 
ture and consumer salutation. 

“If a dealer were offered a business 
insurance policy for as little as $3.00 
per week—a policy that would guar- 
antee his post-war appliance volume 
no doubt he'd sign up on the spot,” 
comments W. J. Cashman, director ot 
promotion and publicity, and author 
of the U-Plan. “He simply could not 
take the chance of passing up such a 
policy to protect his business future 
at a low cost. The 100 Letter Plan is 
in effect an insurance policy at a low 
rate, including stamps and other maiil- 
ing charges; the entire dealer mailing 
of 100 letters weekly costs less than 
$3.00. Dealers who are using it now 
are finding their business outlook for 
post-war days brightening.” 

In explaining the plan, Mr. Cash- 
man called attention to the following 
example. ‘The average dealer does his 
business with 2,263 consumers. This 
varies with the size of the dealer. A 
large department store may have 
40,000 consumers on its lists... 4 
small dealer only several hundred. 
First, however, we must determine the 
number of consumers who will be re- 
quired to maintain the post-war appli- 
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AT CATTLE finding good green feed along the 
old cotton rows of thousands of Southern farms 
a symbol of one of the great home-front victories 
he War. The fruits of this victory are rich harvests 
‘ood, fiber and oil to fight the War and a better- 
anced economy for the South after the War. 
Juring the last four years, the South has increased 
farm livestock by 571 million cattle, hogs, sheep 
| chickens . . . planted 7 million more acres to 
jor food and feed crops. . . and increased its yield 
all crops per man-hour of work through the use 
nore progressive methods of farming. 

n 1943, the South produced about as much cot- 
tas in 1939, but produced this yield on 2 million 
3acres. During the same period, the South broke 
records in the production of food and almost 
dled its income from livestock and livestock prod- 
ss. The South’s cash farm income for 1943 was 
238,927,000 . . . a gain of $2,779,966,000 over its 
ome for 1939. 

By reducing his acreage of labor-expensive crops 
ch as cotton, the Southern farmer is releasing valu- 
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able man-hours of work for use in growing labor- 
saving crops such as legumes and grain for harvest 
by livestock or machinery. 

Thus the South attains a goal which has always 
been a keynote of Progressive Farmer editorial pol- 
icy. For the South is no longer dependent upon a 
one-crop system of farming. Diversification is the 
doctrine of post-war Dixie . . . and the chief expo- 
nent of that doctrine will continue to be The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. rm 


The South Subscribes: to 


The Progressive-Farmer 


\( \) 


Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Attention: Sales Managers 


Two Beautiful Showrooms Now Available 
in the Heart of New York’s Showroom District 


57th ... near 5th 


With business moving uptown, it is good news that two street 
floor showrooms are now available for immediate occupancy at 
37-39 West 57th Street, the new home of Liberty Magazine, Inc. 
This is an address that offers both atmosphere—and important 
traffic—for a manufacturer with a postwar program ready to 
launch now. 


Two doors from Aeolian Hall, half a block from Tiffany’s new 
home, on the street of the world’s most exclusive shops, on the 
way to concerts at Carnegie Hall . . . it assures both daytime and 
nighttime traffic. 


These two stores offer unusual possibilities for manufacturers’ 
showrooms . . . for boats or synthetic fabrics . . . for automobiles 
or airplanes . . . for pre-fabricated houses, household appliances 
or television sets. This space totals 4935 sq. ft., which can be 
rented as one or two units. 


For Complete Details Write 
JOHN DUNGAN 
Room 604, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


I Know This Able Sales Manager 


Ready to return te business after 3 years in war work 


This man has done an outstanding war job as vice president and general manager 
of a national war organization. I have seen him take hold of this organization 
at its lowest ebb and transform it into a hard hitting, financially sound and 
effective organization. 


® He has built a million dollar business out of a service and product idea. 


®@ To accomplish this, he selected and trained and directed about thirty salesmen, 
both here and in Canada, whose average incomes were better than $5000 yearly. 


@ In two other connections, produced original and successful merchandising 
ideas and built the sales organizations to carry them through. 


@ In one other connection, carried a company from 1/3 of capacity to peak 
annual production through personal sales and promotional effort. In addition 
this required a thorough understanding of advertising, production and techniques, 
along with creative ability. 


@ Demonstrated a comparable ability to produce original and successful mail 
order campaigns. 


Throughout his business career made effective that kind of management which 
produced harmonious employee relations, the full development of employee 
skills and maximum effort, all of which resulted in increased profits. 


He is 39, married, responsible, extremely capable and likeable; a clear and 
original thinker. I recommend him. 


A corresponding interest on your part will serve to bring you a detailed 
memorandum of his record. From then on you can confer directly with him. 


PHILIP SALISBURY, General Manager, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. N. Y. 
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SOUND PUBLIC RELATIONs 


. . - It acts as a clearing-house fo, 
information and the correction of 
misinformation . . keeping varying 
lines of thought carefully aligned with 
the true facts, 


- . « It realizes that mere cogs in jn. 
dustry can become clogs. It creates 
character for a concern and cause 
those who work for it to feel like 
significant personalities. 


. . - It surrounds a company’s name 
with agreeable associations and builds 
good-will . . word by word and deed 
by deed. 


. « « It closes up gaps between man. 
agement and labor . . establishing a 


sense of inter-responsibility to the 
public. 
... It sedulously avoids shoddy 


catchwords and shopworn shibboleths. 


. » « It discards $2.00 words in deal. 
ong folks who like things priced 
at 49c, 


. - « It smokes out misty diecontents 
and airs facts. 


. + It is a form of mental air. 
conditioning that keeps morale cool 
and collected. 


«+ « It is the white lime on the super. 
highways of modern commerce. 


By P. K. Thomajan 


— — 


ance volume at the level desired by 
the dealer. 

Estimating that it will take five con- 
sumers to produce $100 in post-war 
volume (this by dividing the Chamber 
of Commerce post-war appliance vol- 
ume analysis by the total number of 
families in the U. S.) a dealer who 
expects to do $30,000 in appliance 
volume after the war, can quickly as- 
sume that he must cultivate at least 
11,500 families. To develop a safety 
factor he should double this number. 
Using the 3,000 consumer figure as 
a basis he then estimates the length 
of the war. Suppose he estimates that 
the war will last 30 weeks. To tell 
these 3,000 consumer families about 
his ability to care for their post-war 
needs within thirty weeks, his store 
would need to mail 100 letters each 
week until the war ended. 

This base unit of 100 U-Plan letters 
to store customers each week will fit 
the pocketbook of even the smallest 
dealer, Its total cost is $3.00 per week 
including U-Plan letters, consumer 
folders, envelopes and stamps. The 
letter and consumer folders are fut- 
nished under the U-Plan; all the dealet 
needs to do is address the mailing. 
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Ware twice as plentiful 
2 WIZ strengthened its Signal 


bisa lot of wallop to this new 
signal, now being broadcast 
a transmitter site 23 miles 
rto Greater New York. 


nt results produced by the 
an’s Exchange”’ conducted 
ma Kitchell are ample proof 
e clearer, better reception 


JZ. 


this summer promoted a sewing con- 
and got twice as many entries as were 
ced in the same competition last 
by another major New York station. 


er example: the manufacturer of a 
spray bought the Woman’s Exchange 
fam and the new WJZ signal. When 
-week campaign ended, the enthusi- 


client wrote: “. .. We are completing 
low-up on the tremendous amount 
quiries you brought in. . . It is im- 
ble to even estimate the full effects 
ur efforts.” 


esses such as these are possible be- 
tthe clearer and greater signal of 
now reaches 7 million more people 
nthe50.millivoltareaandanadditional 
llion within the half-millivolt contour. 


'S real broadcasting news for us at 
and for anyone who has anything to 
» the women (and their men-folk) of 


abulously wealthy and ready-spend- 
arket. 


OBER 1, 


1944 


~~ 
*Contestants in the Kitchell Sewing Contest had to buy patterns, cloth, 
thread and accessories, and make a complete garment to enter. 


tes 


KEY STATION OF THE BLUE NETWORK 


770 on your diel 
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Newspaper in 
Schenectady 


The Gazette 


thoroughly covers 


Lf 


— 


the 


Schenectady market. Merchants, whole- 
salers and manufacturers who sell in 
Schenectady find this truer than ever 


today—though the 


| 


Gazette has been 


favorite with readers and advertisers 


for generations. 


G SCHENECTADY 


AZETT 


The Gazette is ist 
in CIRCULATION 
(highest in Sche- 
nectady history); 
ist in Advertising 
ist in Results. 


E 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 


Sell in the WROL Market! 


¢ America’s New Industrial Frontier includes TVA, 
ALCOA, CEW, some of world’s largest industrial 


operations. 


* Knoxville, now over 


200,000 population, is 


America’s busiest city, and will be country’s most 


active postwar market. 


¢ For eight consecutive months Knoxville has led all 
cities in the U. S. in S-M’s High Spot Cities forecast. 
See Knoxville’s first place listing in this issue. 


WRO L Kivorretlle 


2H AIR 


& COMPANY 


NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 


NBG FOR EAST TENNESSEE 


GET THE BEST OF T. HARRY THOMPSON FOR 75c 


The best gags, puns and comments from T. H. T.’s “Scrateh Pad” . . . in 


book form. 


Remittance 


with order. 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N, Y. 


Envelopes can be typed in spare 
or done outside at a low cogt. 
100-unit plan can be expanded at 
to fit the dealer's coverage. 

Among the other new gr 
offered in Universal’s second phag 
the U.-Plan for V-Day are the fo| 
ing: 

Store Planning—wil! hel 
dealer who wants to improve 
store’s appearance by offering pra 
suggest 10 ns concerning phy 
changes which are down to earth, 
will provide him with a referencg 
of sources and ideas which he 
employ to advantage in changing 
appearance for better merchand; 
This service will cover many p 
of store planning, with sections 
voted to store layout, store fronts 
terior designs, floors, materials, 
sources and other important matte 


Planned Selling—wiill provid 
telligent suggestions to help the d 
promote post-war merchandise 4 
efficiently. Advertising, direct 
display and floor sales techniques 
be covered in this service—a s 
which will bring to the dealer : 
new ideas that have grown out of 
chandising since the war began. 


Sales Training — Universal 
versity will provide U-Plan de 
with dynamic, aggressive sales trai 
courses which will help select 
train dealer salesmen of tomorro 
create a larger volume of sales 
more efficient manner. 


Informative Labeling — wi 
clude many important and novel | 
in labeling merchandise for f 
easier selling in the store, and 
cover in its scope many new techni 
in the ticketing and display of 
chandise to create better markq 
control, faster turnover, larger vol 


DO YOU WANT 
CALIFORNIA 
DISTRIBUTION? 


Substantial distributor ar 
jobber with aggressive sal 
organization is desirous 
representing limited numb 
of .manufacturers for th 
sale of ‘their products | 
California. Excellent waré 
house facilities. 


MAHL COMPANY 


3081 East Slauson Ave. 
Huntington Park, California 
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fae One hundred mitiice ‘dillon was spent in ‘Chistes ores rte van the st 
© Vo on the rich right side of the State. Tulsa's leading department stores (shown here). are 
acteristic of the type which sell almost every known brand of nationally advertised p du 
os products such os yours... products more than a million people KNOW about and bay; , buy 
to-the-tune of millions every year. 43% of alt these families read Tulsa's newspapers ra two 
A dominant popers for the odvertiser ond at only ONE LOW COST? 2 = | 


+ 


: THE RIGHT sipe For YOUR aoverrisine! 


> Said 

US 

umb4 : 54% OF POPULATION 

yr th : a 

a TULSA WORLD 

walé OIL CAPITAL NEWSPAPERS 

NY : REPRESENTED ano, BY @ Mey BRANHAM CO. 
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Py, 1084 


BASIC BLUE 


WHEN YOU GO WEST OF CHICAGO 


: STOP wm QUAD-CITIES! 
MORE RETAIL BUYERS 


THAN IN ANY OTHER MARKET * 


. . 
Waterloo 


Cedar Rapids ROCKFORD 


DES MOINES 


QUAD -:CITIES 


PEORIA 


ST. LOUIS --— 
4 


The Quad-City market, in- 
cluding Davenport - Betten- 
dorf, Rock Island, Moline and 


East Moline - Silvis, includes 


the largest concentration of retail buyers to be 
found in the midwest, outside the four largest 
markets of Chicago, Omaha, Minneapolis - St. Paul 
and St. Louis! When you go west of Chicago, stop 
at the Quad-Cities. WOC, Davenport, covers the 
market completely, according to the latest Hooper 
(May, 1944) which shows WOC’s daytime audience 
is approximately equal to the combined audiences 
WOC deliv- 
ers the Quad-City market. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


FREE & PETERS, INC., NATL. REPRESENTATIVES 


of the next two stations heard. 


5,000 WATTS 


1420 Ke. 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittances, to Readers 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Salesmen’s Application Blank (see sam- 
ple in SM, August 15, 1944). Reprints up 
to 100 copies, 10 cents each; 100 and 
over, 8 cents each. 


“GI Joe Asks: ‘Shall I Seek a Career in 
Selling after the War?’,” by Burton Bige- 
low, Burton Bigelow Organization, New 
York City. September 1, 1944. (5 cents 
each) 


“First Steps Toward Cutting Guesswork 
Out of Hiring Salesmen,” by Eugene J. 
Benge, Benge Associates, Management 
Engineers, Chicago. February 1, 1944. (3 
cents each) 


“Up-to-Date Data of New York Buying 
Affiliations of the Principal Department 
Stores.’ March 1, 1944. (10 cents each) 


“Self-Analysis Scale for Sales Managers,” 
by Eugene J. Benge, Benge Associates, 
Management Engineers, Chicago. March 1, 
1944. (5 cents each) 


“The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce—How It Can Help You,” by 
A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor. September 
1 through November 20, 1943. (10 cents 
each) 


“How Perfect Is Your ‘Sales Sense’ ?” by 
Bertrand R. Canfield, October 10, 1938. 
(5 cents each) 


"So You Need a New Payment Plan 
for Your Post-War Sales Force?”’, by 
Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organiza- 
tion, New York City. September 1 and 
September 15, 1943. 


“What Kind of Salesman Will I Need 
in My Post-War Sales Force?’ by Burton 
Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organization, 
New York City. August 15, 1943. (5 cents 
each) 


“Key Man, Post-War,’ by A. A. Patton, 
McKinsey & Co., Management Consultants, 
New York City. February 1, 1944. (3 
cents each) 


Are Department Stores the Right Chan- 
nel for Your Post-War Product?’ by James 
C. Cumming, John A. Cairns & Co., New 
York City. November 20, 1943. (3 cents 
each) 
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way BSN* 


Ost 


AMONG LUMBER AND BUILDING 
MATERIAL DEALERS ... 


IN CIRCULATION, 
ADVERTISING VOLUME, 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 


* 


AND LEADERSHIP 


Representative of thousands of 
BSN's subscribers is this inviting, 
attractive yard, Hyak Lumber & 
Millwork, Inc., Olympia, Wash- 
ington. These are the dealers 
who are going to sell the post- 
war building products and equip- 
ment that all the talking is about. 


“BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


59 East: Van Buren Street 


(One of the Industrial Publications, Inc. Croup) 
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ecicine Men 


Use It! 


A wishbone, we understand, is a popular season, year after year, so many buyers apeci- 


pps 
pened te weather. 


| 
| 
| 
| SCRAVERETTE™ i » vadermars of Tr Crweneten ( A, Beh eat Mim Streets, Ptriten. NJ. manutacvarers 4 


The aotte Comey, USA be anenta, apply these preparations | 7 pt 
Nader . BW Mel be tee Betow * Tine t mgarew both Spemeiog Co . Clewetamd 


processes as Du Pont, U. 


OHN SMITH, a typical con- 


of an average day dozens of 
more or less 
ucts or services. He takes his bath in 


radio, to which he listens while 
dressing, is molded of plastics and 


Remember when most of 
these trade-names and trade- 
marks were the exclusive 
knowledge of manufac- 
turers ?—Now, with national 
promotion campaigns geared 
to consumer audiences, John 
Smith and his wife, too, are 
among those “in the know.” 
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“prop” among the madione men of the Heorcen fying water repellents show « preference for 
mts. With suitable incantations the pavent Cravenerve” water repellents. It is nor 
makes » wish, and presto, no more bellyache secessary for them to “wish” they had « gond 
’ feature because in “Cravenette” water repel. 
It hae been our privilege, over many vears, lent they drow they have a gorad feature, and 

w keow « host of buyers, bur chus fa hey nuw their customers know There is a “Cravenette” water re- 

The best visible evidence you can give your pellent for every type pf fabric aad 
: , greece, 3 ie 

arene a mt yas f  cateraae — vats, jackets, uniforms, mow 

se will give bonafide protection im a shower, is wo - work clothing, 

Perhaps thie ik the reason why season after show him the Cravenecce™ label, sramp, of tay apparel, and all garmencs 


Ye beta i CHNENETTE car tng popes Sods ShOWUTS 


Manhartn Spoocies Deets Lown 


lt needn't be. Such makers of materials and sponsors of 
S. Steel, Cravenette, International Nickel 
and Parker Rust-Proof are finding ways for bridging the gap be- 


tween themselves and the consumer who buys a finished product. 


is held together by branded nuts. The 
sumer, uses during the course door of 
which he opens to take out an orange, 
“hidden” prod- is Bonderized. 
of Naphthalated wool, and his top- 
been Zelan-treated. If his 
wife decides to accompany him up- names, 
town, for a morning’s shopping, she 


water heated in a Monel tank. His coat has 


OK'D FOR THE aaarqueris JO8S 
1 Pam. toe . 


WHAT’S A NUT FOR? 


A wut is an important ty pe of fastening 


bolt thresds. 11 hugs then: with an unyielding én ane 


arip. Since it is elastic you can uve the nut over 
ht deawe things together. lt holds ther. bt is sat eres untied 
removable and replaceatle 

Terday Elastic Stop Nuts are wes 


But its chiel job is to hold. 1 it ever loosens in fuibding airplane 


aud lets go, it * not 4 good ant more than 51,000. That is hecau 
e are ane sof 

An Elastic Stop Nut always stays p gr 
fast without extra fucking pin. or gadgets After a what na 
locks anywhere oo the helt, And « many of the thing- sou be 
vibration won't break its hold. Until you want be thew red collar 
to take it off it’s on for good. 

Aad you know that the car. refrigerator 
The reason is thie elastic collar in the top radio of whatever His. will be safer. lot 
This collar squeezes between and aruund the Jonger. und ored less Price 


Is the Brand estite of Your 
Product Lost in Re-Manufacture? 


may wear a dress of rayon made from 
DuPont yarn, and her coat may con- 
sist of Hollander blended furs. And 
so it goes, all through the day. 

To what extent are the Smiths 
aware of the trade identities of these 
products ? 

A representative group of manu- 
facturers who are conducting, or have 
conducted, constructive programs to 
familiarize the public, as well as their 
immediate customers (manufacturers 
who use their products): and _retail- 
ers, with their trade-marks and trade- 
has been selected, and their 
programs will be outlined in this 


electric refrigerator, 


The suit he wears is 
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BON'T RELAX NOW 


America knows! 
Plan to put the 


dren's snow suits. 
tion.’ Aridex” can 


York. CO 7-3966. 


es it pay to spend 
mey and effort in | 
ucating the public 
recognize a hid- | 


A star salesman 


. 
for all snow lines 
E L L E y It’s easy to sell what customers want! And they spark 


to the“ Aridex” label. Because it means wool, cotton 
or rayon that are resistant to rain, snow and sicet 


Aad because it be 
this winter. Feature it in ski wear. storm wear, chil 


garments, too. For sources, write or phone Du Pont 
Textile Service. 40 Worth St.. New York 13, New 


ey mont war tonodsit 


*Aridex”™ label to work for you 


It stands for renewable protec 
he applied to any fabric—finished 


man. 
and 
The 
care 


ly. 


DONT NEGLECT 
a THAT MACHINE 


AVE it inspected by 
a competent service 

Have it adjusted 
lubricated regularly 
moving parts need 
to operate effivient- 
There are years of 


service built into the ma- 


F chine and it parts and 
n device, material, D ) t re may have to we it 
process in a fin- | uv ron war io over. So take good care of it now. Nearly 


ed product? The 


" j machines. too and produc 
liber of the manu- 
‘turers doing so 
| nO B.S, Sar. aoe vVicTORY 
r these consumer Renewable Water Repellent 


licates that it does. 


vertisements are 
t typical of the 
W promotion trend. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTY 


tile. They are not necessarily the 
gest Or most aggressive in their 
spective fields, but all are doing a 
bod job of establishing their brand 
entity with the public. 

In the textile field, E. I. Du Pont 
Nemours & Co. has made an out- 
nding success of promoting the 
me of the company, its product Du 
nt Rayon yarn, its ‘‘Zelan’”’ durable 
pellent, and its water-repellent, 
Aridex.”” 

As explained in its informative 
oklet, “What You Should Know 
out Rayon Yarn,’ Du Pont makes 
m by both the viscose process and 
: cellulose acetate process; it does 
| make any rayon fabrics. But it 
mishes tags and labels to fabric 
bnufacturers, to identify those made 
Du Pont yarn. The labels are 
efully designed, for appearance and 
Ipfulness to the’ consumer. Many 


three million other housewive 


‘ want new washing 


tion must catch up 


ER Livinsc THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


have on them ‘‘care” or laundry sug- 
gestions. 

The combination of quality, the 
prestige of the Du Pont name, and 
the usefulness of the information on 
the tags, makes manufacturers who 
use Du Pont yarn glad to have the 
Du Pont tag or label to attach, in ad- 
dition to their own, to their products. 

But there is another reason for the 
extensive use of Du Pont tags and 
labels—the merchandising program 
behind the Du Pont label. It is ad- 
vertised in consumer publications. The 
company issues a variety of useful and 
attractive literature, including book- 
lets of educational value. 

Glorification of the “‘Zelan’’ label 
is the theme of much of the advertis- 
ing of that finish. The tag is always 
shown conspicuously in both con- 
sumer and business publication adver- 
tising. A typical American family has 
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Every moving part was built for service. but needs 
atieution. adjustment. and some need regular bubrica 
tion, Consider the sleeve type hearing: they will 
jast indefinitely when carefully fitted and properly 
lubricated 

Johneon Bronze Bearings are engineered for this 
service. They are prevision products. designed to 
give lasting performance. Have vour Washing machine 
examined at regular intervals. When new bearings 
are necessary, insist on JOWNSON BRONZE, avail- 


able from const to coast. 


JOHNSON BRONZE CO. 


7 S. Mill St. New Castle, Pa 


Ce ceneitenenienieeall 
SRANCHES IN 


18 INDUSTRIAL 
CENTERS 


Me 


DO NOT PULL ON CUFF 


du pont royon 


WASH GLOVES ON HAND 


Use lukewarm woter and 
pure soap, never use an or- 
dinary laundry soap. Rinse 
well, Pull lengthwise ond 
lay flat between a folded 
towel to dry. Ironing should 
be done between folds of 
cloth. Proper washing will 
improve the fit and pre- 
serve beauty and wearing 
qualities of gloves. 

Leather trimmed or 
combination glaves 
should be dry deaned. 


MADE 


yorn 


Made in U.$. A. 
 --906 


Z. 
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“Hoosier Hop” is a typical 
Indiana contribution to radio, as typically 
Hoosier as James Whitcomb Riley himself. A 
wholesome, tuneful, fun-packed variety-hour 
that carries the spirit of real American home- 
life. Mountain and western music, old bal- 
lads, comedy-acts, novelty-numbers, and rural 
rhythms by thirty of the Midwest’s most 
popular entertainers. 


“Hoosier Hop” originates at WOWO in Fort 
Wayne, and brings the atmosphere of the Mid- 
west to a nation-wide audience over the Blue 
Network. Presented now (Saturdays, 10 to 
10:55 P.M., C.W.T.) as a sustainer, it is ripe for 
sponsorship. Unbeatable plus-value: One 
August, 1944, personal appearance drew an 
audience of 8,000 in a town of 33,000 popula- 
tion! WOWO or the Blue Sales Department 
has all the details. 


——WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 


KDKA 


FORT WAYNE 


SNMANA) MEM pow ful Matien 


WBZ 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC SPOT SALES 


* WBZA.* KYW + WOWO 
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socaterstarstetee 


Other magazines have larger circulations 
than Esquire. Few are favored with so impos- 
ing a list of leading national advertisers. Mak- 
ers of quality merchandise whose names and 
products are known to nearly every American. 

Ranking national advertisers use Esquire 
because it carries authority with the pace- 
setting portion of the American people. And 
because of the intensity of its consumer in- 
fluence. Esquire’s popularity with men and 


women has created a multiple readership 
counted in millions. And it’s a favored maga- 
zine with an important segment of officers 
and men in the armed services. 

The measure of a magazine is the influence 
it exerts. In this respect Esquire’s specific 
gravity is high. Which explains, perhaps, 
why national advertisers regard Esquire as 
one of their soundest investments, now, and 
for post-war. 


Esquire is not only a magazine...IT’S AN INSTITUTION 


SRISSR 


been invented as a peg on which to 
hang ZELAN copy, appearing in Life 
and Parents’ Magazine. This advertis- 
ing is itself being merchandised zeal- 
ously. Tying in with it, an amusing 
book for the trade has been pre- 
pared. It is titled, ‘‘Meet the 
ZELAN Family.’’ There is a family- 
record page, giving handwritten 


vital statistics, down to the birth 
of the youngest child and a special 
note on the coming of Fido, 


in 1942. There are sprightly drawings 
of the whole family, the family car 
(now not so highly regarded, since 


ZELAN-treated garments enable the 
family to brave the elements with 
hardihood). There are even drawings 
of Fido and Twinkle, the dog and 
cat, and their respective paw prints. 
ZELAN naturally figures prominently 
in all the case-histories: “You'd think 
Dad had invented it” .. . he brags 
about his ZELAN-treated jacket and 
raincoat so much. Jack, aged nine, 
has “three cherished possessions: the 
button he won in the scrap drive; his 
war-stamp book; and his ZELAN- 
treated jacket.” 

How do manufacturers and retail- 


1943! 


(9 wl He 


* 


*597,225,000 
in Ketail Sales 


in the Nation's 
9th LARGEST 
MARKET in 


May 10, !944, Sales Management ) 
Survey of Buying Power 


ST. PAUL 
DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 


Covers 


_ the ST. PAUL HALF 


9TH LARCEST MARKET 
St. Paul and Minneapolis—Pop. 780,106 


% 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC.—Naotiona/l Representatives 
NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave. Wrigley Bldg. Penobscot Bldg. Dispatch Bldg 


Newspapers Get Immediate Action 


CHICAGO DETROIT ST. PAUL 


ers respond to Du Pont’s Campaiga 
to use the label to sell Du Pont 4 
well as their own individual products? 
Enthusiastically. The labels and tags 
which Du Pont furnishes are displaye 
on the garments in stores. ZELay 
treated garments are so advertised }y 
dealers. On labels and tags of gar. 
ments by such makers as Van Raalte 
(Stryps), Nat Heilig (Jersey Dresses), 
Arthur C. Heiman (fabrics), J. ¢ 
Penney Co. (Honor Blankets), Quil: 
tex Teddydown (Blankets), Tru-Fij 
Gloves, Munsingwear (underwear), 
Industrial Sport Valley (sportswear), 
and dozens of others, the Du Pon 
name is featured together with th 
name of the manufacturer and his 
brand name. 

The Cravenette Co., U.S.A. Ho 
boken, has succeeded in making ity 
name and trade-mark well known t 
the trade and many consumers. The 
name ‘‘Cravenette’’ applies to a wa 
ter-repellent compound produced an: 
applied to all kinds of fabrics. The 
labels and tags have been widely ad 
vertised, and manufacturers regularh 
put them on the garments they make 
and retailers display them prominentl 
To identify cloth made water-resistani 
by this treatment, the company als 
stamps its trade-mark on the back of 
each half-yard of cloth it processes 


Ads Stress Tag 


Emphasis on the tag also character 
izes the advertising of Hollander furs 
It appears in all Hollander copy, 
three main sections, a rounded out 
line at the top, an ellipse in the cen 
ter, and something resembling ‘th 
base of a pyramid at the bottom 
The name Hollander usually appear 
in the upper section. The other set 
tions may have on them the name 
of particular types of fur, such 2 
beaver or muskrat; the words “blend 
ed” or “dyed,” as the case may be 
and the word Featherlite sometime 
appears on a feather-shaped desig 
in the center, to designate the lin 
of Hollander furs sold under th 
brand-name. 

Hollander furs are advertised in th 
women’s fashion journals, service mag 
azines, general magazines, theater pt 
grams, fur and other _ busine 
journals. Hollander merchandises 4 
consumer advertising for the bene 
of retailers and furriers. Mats of labe 
are supplied to manufacturers, for ¥ 
in their advertising. The company 4! 
uses blow-ups of its ads on colore 
easel backgrounds, for posters to? 
used in store displays. Grey Adve 
tising Agency, New York Gi 
handles the account. 

It might be argued that it is ot 
natural for women to remember Sv 
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at that Golden Gate Bridge tower...700 feet 
straight up and it supports the longest single span 
in the world. Son, there’s a fitting monument to 
Pacific progress and achievement —a symbol of 
the vision and imagination of San Francisco... 
a promise of San Francisco's future, and our fu- 
ture! The spirit that was San Francisco in ‘49 is 
still the spirit of San Francisco today —its fabu- 
lous promise, within the scope of all who dare to 
hope and live the conviction of the West. 


San Francisco is destined to be the center of the 
world of tomorrow because it’s the Golden Gate- 
way to the vast Pacific basin where live one 
billion three hundred million awakened people. 
After the War, San Francisco will build another 
bridge —a bridge across the broad Pacific with 
merchant ships — with commerce and industry — 
with vision and imagination. 


It's inspiring, isn't it, Son, to know that we wiil 
be part of all that. You know, when war work 
brought us, along with the thousands of others, to 
San Francisco | realized then we were getting the 
greatest opportunity of our lives. Why, already 
we have more money invested in War Bonds and 
in savings than I thought we'd ever own. Yes, 
Son! After the War we're going to have the things 
we have always wanted — we're going to catch 
up on a lot of buying. 


We've made a lot of friends here and one of 
those friends is The Call-Bulletin, San Francisco's 
friendly newspaper. We'd feel pretty lost eve- 
nings without it, wouldn't we, Son? It’s really 
part of living in San Francisco. And, speaking of 
buying, The Call-Bulletin is the best buying guide 
a family could want. But, I guess the reason 
we prefer it is because it’s so complete — plenty 
of interest for every member of the family. 


Newspapers Get Immediate Action! 


1944 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN * REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK and ASSOCIATES 
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New 100-Page Dartnell Report Gives 
Latest Facts, Figures, and Postwar 
Trends in Salesmen’s Compensation 


If you are considering adjusting your sales- 
men's compensation - a now or for the post- 
war period, be sure to get a copy of this new 
Report No, 516 just prepared by the editors 
of Dartnell Service. In typewritten form with 
numerous charts and exhibits, contents inelude: 


Average 1943 net earnings of salesmen in 290 
lines of business—Hygrade Sylvania Classifica- 
tion Plan—Chart showing changes in sales- 
men’s compensation since war began—New 
salary plus incentive plan likely in postwar 
period—Contract compensation plan keeps 
salesmen happy during *treeze”—Tables show- 
ing latest auto expense and hotel expense 
allowances—C hart pon Me comparative draw- 
ing account rates—Trends in postwar com- 
pensation for sales executives; junior execu- 
tives; branch managers, etc. 

100 pages, 8% x 11 inches. 

Loose leaf. Leatherette binder. 3 oo 
Name imprinted in gold 2 a 

if check is sent with order. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1664 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 40, 


ILLINOIS 


DARTNELL SALES SERVICE 


KROYDON 
COVER 


TOUGH 

SOIL RESISTANT 
WATER REPELLANT 
EYE APPEALING 


for CATALOGS 

MANUALS 

INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PORTFOLIOS 

PROPOSAL COVERS 


Distributed by 
leading Paper Merchants 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


ee sicher or Lebel. using the Key sueaber. 
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The tag and label are considered so important a part of Du Pont’s ZeLan merchandising 
program, that this special booklet has been devoted to them. Actual cloth labels, tags, 
and stickers are pasted into the booklet, with information on how to order them, how 
they are manufactured, and what instructions they contain—for washing, ironing, ete, 


names as Hollander; for furs, and 
ZELAN, for outdoor garments, but that 
neither they nor their husbands can 
be expected to remember the brand 
of bearing in a lawn-mower, nor the 
type of metal of which an electric 
mixer is made. Apparently the mak- 
ers of bearings and of metals, alloys, 


plastics, and many other such prod- 
| ucts think otherwise. 


Take, for example, U. S. Steel. For 
almost ten years, the United States 
Steel Corp. has been conducting cam- 
paigns to acquaint the general public 
with the importance of the quality 
of steel in products manufactured by 
others. This advertising has stressed 
the U. S. Steel trade-mark. Since 1936, 
advertising has appeared in national 
magazines, women’s publications, and 
various home-maker magazines. 

Current U.S.S. advertising is based 
on war themes, naturally, but the 
trade-mark is still shown prominently, 
and “‘Look for the label’’ continues 
to be worked into the copy in some 
way or another. 

U. S. Steel did not stop with ad- 
vertising to consumers, but it worked 
hard to convince manufacturers that 
the application of the label to their 
finished products would influence con- 
sumers to buy. It also conducted cam- 


| paigns to persuade retailers to feature 


the U.S.S. label in their own adver- 
tising, and to educate sales personnel 
to call attention to the label. Several 
million U.S.S. labels were used on 
consumer products in the years pre- 
ceding the war. As soon as war re- 


| strictions are lifted, the label will 


again become a familiar sight, on in- 
nerspring mattresses, cooking utensils, 
refrigerators, garden tools and other 
things, even caskets and burial vaults. 

The International Nickel Co. sells 
its products in sheets, rods and bars 
to other manufacturers, to be incorpo- 
rated into their finished products. The 
company has done much to make both 
consumers and manufacturers, as well 
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as retailers, conscious of the trade. 
names of its metals and alloys. This 
is especially true of Monel, which is 
well known to many consumers, even 
though International Nickel does not 
aggressively publicize its trade-marks, 
or put pressure — manufacturers to 
include Monel identification on items 
made with it. 

But because the company advertised 
so extensively in peacetime, many 
consumers are familiar with the name 
Monel. 

Most of International Nickel’s cur- 
rent output is going into war produc- 
tion. The company’s current consumer 
advertising is largely based on war 
themes. There is, for example, a series 
appearing in newspapers, magazines 
and farm papers, with full-page copy 
in two sections; the upper half of 
which is devoted to another industry 
or product (petroleum, steel, chemical 
industries, etc.), and its part in the 
war, and the lower half dealing with 
the relation of Nickel to that indus- 
try, and a promise of Nickel’s ap- 
plications, in that industry, in peace- 
time. Typical of the series is one that 
recently appeared, illustrating the use 
of the company’s Stainless and other 
Nickel steels in railway trains. 

Peacetime applications are also be: 
ing kept alive in the minds of deal- 
ers and manufacturers, through cut 
rent business paper advertising. 

The Parker Rust-Proof Co., De: 
troit, has, for a number of years, ad- 
vertised in such consumer magazines 
as The Saturday Evening Post, Co! 
lier’s and Time, as well as in Thi 
Iron Age, Steel, and other business 
and industrial publications. It also 
publishes a house magazine, T/ 
Parkerizer, which is mailed to 20,000 
—its employes, stockholders and cus 
tomers, and prospective users of the 
firm’s processes, Parkerizing and 
Bonderizing. 

Since Parker sells processes which 
are in a sense intangible, it has 1 
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IT’S NOT A GAME 
IT’S A SERVICE... 


What is the Curzon line? 
Who invented bifocal lenses? 
What are the provisions of the G.I. Bill? 


A friend and | had an argument, 
can you settle this question? 


@@@ So the questions pour in to the Questions 
and Answers Department of The Detroit News, 
at the rate of 12,000 a year on every conceivable 
subject. 


Politicians call up to get statistical informa- 
tion necessary to their campaigns; school teachers 
present questions brought in by precocious pupils, 
neighborhood debating societies use the Questions 
and Answers Department to get material for their 
arguments, even scientific societies find Questions 
and Answers helpful in checking data. 


i 


= 


A column which was begun by The Detroit 
News 27 years ago as a form of entertainment for 
its readers has developed into a Detroit institution 
and a public service. 


Two highly trained research men, supple- 
mented by the help of others with a library of 
25,000 volumes at their command, spend their full 
time readying the answers, the most interesting 
of which are published in The Detroit News. 


Such is another of those extra curricular serv- 
ices which has made The Detroit News the home 
newspaper of Detroit, the newspaper on which 
you, too, must rely, once the war is over, to reach 
the great Detroit market. In the meantime keep 
your eye on Detroit, the postwar market with 
greatest potential prosperity of all in America! 


Don A. Carroll, 10 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


a 


- The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
A.B.C. Weekday Circulation, sie cia eaag Circulation, 482,628 


J. E. Lutz, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
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lied heavily on mention and illustra- 
tion of the products of its immediate 
customers. 

Parker's principal market is the 
automobile industry, with the domes- 
tic equipment field (refrigerators, 
laundry machines, etc.) running sec- 
ond. The company also treats sheets 
at its mill, to be fabricated into prod- 
ucts and subsequently painted. 

In the pre-war era, Parker's impor- 
tant customers, such as Ford, General 
Motors, Chrysler, made wide use of 
this selling asset and featured Bond- 
erizing and Parkerizing in their own 
sales literature. 


’ , ee 
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PEACETIME GAIN 


Parker's own sales literature is of 
high quality. Its two most recent cat- 
alogs (one for Parkerizing and one 
for Bonderizing), are printed and 
illustrated with photographs and dia- 
grams. They are technically informa- 
tive, and they also give lists of users, 
reproductions of the firm’s advertis- 
ing (including that published by other 
manufacturers), lists of the plants 
where Parker Service is available, and 
advice on using the treatments as sales 
aids. In the Bonderizing catalog, there 
is a section entitled, “A Small Seal 
with a Big Meaning,” telling how the 
Bonderite \abel attached to a refrig- 


An “Ace in the Hole” for Postwar Houston ! 


ip fablor! 


through 
WARTIME NEED 


Houston is at the center of the great synthetic 
rubber industry on the Gulf Coast, where more 


than $196,000,000 have been invested in plants | 
turning out over 50 per cent of the nation’s | 


supply. 


Born of wartime need, Houston’s huge syn- 
thetic rubber industry will be a peacetime gain 
for this area and will help assure that America 
will never again be dependent upon the rubber 
tree for its rubber. 


The amazing development of the synthetic 
rubber industry in and near Houston is due to 
the many natural advantages and the tremen- 
cous raw material resources of this area. Buta- 
diene for synthetic rubber is made from petrol- 
eum. Texas produces 40 per cent of the coun- 
try’s petroleum, and Houston is the major con- 
centration point. 


Synthetic Rubber is one of Houston’s great 
new industries. But it is only one of many im- 
portant permanent industries which assure the 
continued rapid growth and prosperity of Hous- 
ton, already the South’s largest market. 


First in this market in both odvertising 

and circulation for more than 31 con- 

secutive years. The Houston Chronicle 

hes kept pace with Houston's growth 
and will continue to do so. 


R. W. McCARTHY 
National Advertising Manager 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


STON CHRONICLE 


erator or washing machine provide 
the dealer with an extra selling Point 

Parker has continued to advertis, 
in wartime, and has, in fact, pro. 
gressed from black-and-white to ful} 
color, showing laboratory operation; 

The war has boosted lumber jn, 
the position of a strategic material 
and has given impetus to its applic: 
tions. It also has spurred the use 9; 
various methods of treating and pr; 
serving wood, to give it new and us 
ful properties—to make it stronge:| 
and resistant to fire, corrosion an. 
termites. These processes ali mak: 
lumber more expensive, but their ad 
vantages outweigh the added cos 
They also make it easier and mon 
profitable for dealers to handle. 

Typical of the companies in th 
business of treating lumber is Ame: 
ican Lumber & Treating Co., Chicago 
The firm processes, but does not sel 
lumber, for lumber manufacturer 
and wholesale and retail dealers (bu 
not for consumers). The policy ha 
worked so well that the firm has ha: 
to buy seven plants since 1934. Thi 
usual procedure is to process the lum 
ber on its way from the mill to th 
dealer's yard.‘ The trade-mark (tw 
concentric circles, with the trade 
name, Wolmanized, in large letter 
in the outer circle) is stamped on eac! 
piece of lumber so treated. 


Reach a Selected Audience 


Instead of trying to reach all pro 
pective users of its product, Amer: 
can Lumber & Treating Co. has con: 
centrated on those “‘specialists whos 
word the consumer will accept,” arch 
itects and engineers. It also has ad 
vertised in lumber journals, to reac: 
dealers, and in Business Week, \ 
reach business executives. Direct mail 
is also used, and the house publica 
tion, The Treating Record, is circu 
lated to the company’s own 500 em 
ployes, and to dealers and_ prospect 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., is th 
agency. 

A striking example of what «j 
be done to dramatize a product wh« 
might seem, at first glance, to hq 
commonplace, is seen in the curren 
advertising campaign of Elastic Sto 
Nut Corp., handled by the agency 
Arthur Kudner, Inc. The advertis¢ 
ments, appearing in both business an 
general magazines, make the nut thy 
focal point of the entire campalg! 
showing it greatly magnified, in strik 
ing photographs, with its identifyin 
red plastic collar. The trade-man 


ESNA is also prominently featured UT 5, 

the advertisements. “ 
In consumer magazines full pagt 
in two colors, are used, and the emph 
sis is on the nut itself. Each adverts 
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N 0 | | il! e Drug store sales in today’s New South have 


increased 83.8% in the last four years! And per capita sales have increased 


94.3%. There’s no doubt about it—markets are marching South and 


drug store sales are moving with them. The homeloving South, with its 


prosperous small towns, its unprecedented industrial growth, and its 


wealth of natural resources that are just beginning to be tapped, is the 


nation’s newest frontier—a frontier that offers unlimited opportunities 


to the advertiser with an eye on the future. And the advertiser who wants 


to share in the Southland’s new wealth chooses Holland’s as the surest 


channel to reach his market! 


ollands - an Integral Pant of “Jodays New South 


Holland’s Magazine is an integral part of 
today’s New South. For more than 39 years, 
Holland’s has grown with the South. It has 
steadily increased its circulation among fam- 
ilies above the average in buying power 
and standards of living. That is because 
Holland's is keyed to the South—editorially 
it alone fits the seasons, climate, social cus- 
toms and economic conditions of the urban 
and the small town South. Not only does 
your ad in Holland’s receive 48% more 
reader interest than it does in leading 
national magazines,* but it receives plus 
value — Holland’s readers keep their old 


TEST TODAY'S NEW 
SOUTH WITH 
HOLLAND'S 


copies, referring to them time and again. 


*In proportion to circulation, according to L. M. 
Clark Reader Interest Survey. 


Hollands 


The Magazine of the NEW South 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 75 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 
205 GLOBE DEMOCRAT BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 
West Coost Representotive: SIMPSON-REILLY, LTD., RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
GARFIELD BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


DALLAS * 


KTEKAS 
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JARO FABRY 


“Here's your new copy ol TRUE, 
Mr. Smithers—and I’ve cancelled 
all your appointments for this 


afternoon.” 


They Won't Hateh 
unless they are covered 


Any smart hen knows you 
can’t hatch eggs unless you 
cover them. Any smart sales 
manager knows you can’t de- 
velop sales unless you cover 
your market with advertising. 
Tampa and St. Petersburg are 
one retail market and St. 
Petersburg represents 40% of 
its income and sales. No Tampa 
newspaper, however, has as 
much as 300 daily circulation 
here. To cover St, Petersburg, 
you must use St. Petersburg 
newspapers, It pays to work 
both sides of Tampa Bay. 


ST. PETERSBURG NEWSPAPERS SERVICE 


St. Petersburg Times—Evening 
Independent 


Represented nationally by 


THEIS & SIMPSON COMPANY, INC. 


In Florida by V. J. Ob , Jr, Jack ille 
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ment carries an inset showing the 
ESNA nut in a diagram, so that the 
engineering principle may be grasped 
even by the layman. Thirteen national 
magazines are used for this campaign. 

Advertising in technical and busi- 
ness magazines is more detailed, and 
is designed to capitalize on the invest- 
ment in the consumer campaign. 

A survey conducted for the com- 
pany by Daniel Starch revealed that 
three out of four non-technical men 
interviewed could identify the product 
as a nut, and approximately one-third 
identified it as an Elastic Stop Nut. 
Technical men, naturally, had a high- 
er average, more than _ two-thirds 
identifying the product as ESNA’s. 

The companies that manufacture 
such items as bearings and bushings 
are busily engaged in war production, 
but there is a tendency among them 
to bid for peacetime recognition, even 
among consumers. New Departure 
Bearings, for example, are being ad- 
vertised in such magazines as Time, 
Newsweek, Fortune, and U. S. News 
(primarily to reach those business men 
who may not be careful readers of 
business papers, attention of the gen- 
eral public being considered in the 
nature of a dividend). 

Torrington Bearings are advertised 
in the same kinds of media, through 
Hazard Adv. Co. Johnson Bronze Co., 


also advertises in Time and recently © 


published an advertisement in that 
magazine, directly addressed to wom- 
en, with the caption, “LaDy! Don't 
Neglect That Machine.”’ 

Generally speaking, war themes 
dominate the advertising of such me- 
chanical items, but manufacturers are 
likely to inject hints of peacetime ap- 
plications of their products—that Tor- 
rington’s Needle bearings will be used 
in such household appliances as 
vacuum cleaners and refrigerators, for 
example; or that Johnson Bronze’s 
Sleeve-type bearings will be used in 
automobiles and farm machinery. 

Johnson’s sales policy is interesting 


in that it is based upon recognitio 
of its two clearly defined markets, Th. 
first is the original manufacturer, who 
puts the company’s bearings into hj 
product. The second is the replace. 
ment market. As Eugene Scanlon, sale 
promotion and advertising manager 
puts it, “Practically every replacemen! 
purchase is the result of a breakdown, 
As breakdowns cause delay, service js 
the chief factor in replacement sales 
In time of war, with all our produc. 
tion going into armament, it has bee, 
impossible for either ourselves or ou; 
distributors to maintain adequate 
stocks. The only solution was ty 
preach conservation. This we have at. 
tempted to do. Most of our stock o 
replacement items have our name and 
part number stamped thereon. All are 
sold through distributors. The ulti. 
mate consumer rarely ever sees the 
bearings, but their asking the repair 
man to use our product certainly doe 
us no harm with either the mechanic 
or the local distributor.” Johnson 
logically follows up its consumer ad- 
vertising by dwelling on it in busi- 
ness paper advertising. 

Does it pay to spend money and 
effort in educating the public to rec 
ognition of a hidden device, material 
or process in a finished product? The 
caliber of the manufacturers who are 
doing so, and the lengths to which they 
are going, indicates that it must pay, 
and handsomely. The extent to which 
they sometimes succeed is shown, odd. 
ly enough, in the measure some are 
taking to prevent their particular prod- 
ucts from becoming generic terms, « 
Kodak, Frigidaire and other consume: 
products show signs of becoming. 
Union Carbide (for BAKELITE) and 
Du Pont (for ZELAN) are among 
those who ity hard to induce all who 
write the names of those products to 
set them off, by writing them in capt 
tal letters or enclosing them in quo- 
tation marks. Generic term or not, few 
dealers would deny that such aware 
ness is a Grade-A sales asset. 


SUNSATION 


In addition to publicizing their trade-names in national advertising, these com- 
panies are telling their stories on tags attached to the actual finished products. 
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for France, sitting in “security” 
behind her Maginot Line, tried 
io succeed by wot doing things. 


Starting with little to do with— 
fighting of necessity a delaying 
t ad-gection while we gathered our 
. Estrength—we nevertheless built 
‘ind trained and prepared for 
Bthe attack—and today are herd- 
ing the Nazi and Nipponese 
hordes to their holes by bomb, 
pp arrage and bayonet. 


) Tec: 


But the question remains, as the 
y—Eshape of victory becomes clear 
fon the horizon, just what we 
will do in the peace to come. 


You can’t produce the goods that 
‘Bspell prosperity and opportunity and 


growth with men paid mofto do things. 
sumer 


ming §Y0u can’t get grain or good red beef 
andgifom farmers paid mot to plant and 

monggsrow and raise and reap. 
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You can’t expect ambition to urge on 

nen lulled into inactivity by worship 

of a seeming “‘security” based on the 

‘idea that the government owes them 
a living—for their votes. 


You can’t realize America’s world- 
wide chance to break all previous 
records by heeding those drilled in 
the slow-down school, whether you 
fnd them in labor or management. 
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And what shabby treatment of return- 
ing heroes, flushed and eager with 
the pace of victory’s drive, to welcome 
them home, pat them condescending- 
ly on the shoulder—and tell them to 
go sit in the corner and wait for their 
handout! 


No, this is not the forward-looking 
future for which American blood has 
been shed. 


This is not the purpose for which we 
poured out our wealth, built up our 
factories, developed our new proc- 
esses and products, bought freedom 
from militarism’s yoke. 


Our people did this for a dy- 
namic future—for the forward-look- 


HEARST | NEWS PAPERS 


Evening and Sunday 


Evening 


Evening and Sunday 


NEW YORK MIRROR 
Morning and Sunday 


OAKLAND POST-INQUIRER 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 


: by not doing things” 


William Randolph Hearst in a bulletin to bis editors 


ing "forties and not a return 
to the hopeless and threadbare 
thirties. 


They did it for an on-the-march 
America—and there’s an obli- 
gation on every free American 
newspaper, placed there by the 
dawning sight of victory, to 
keep that fact hhommered home 
on high and low alike. 


Hearst Newspapers welcome 
that obligation. For many years 
they have sought to perform 
similar service, telling the story 
of now as a prelude of the 
greatness of tomorrow. That is 
why, in more than a dozen key 
cities of America, they have 
earned the confidence and 
special regard of the nearly 
5,000,000 -families who read 
them. Thus: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate news 
they want, they look to Hearst News- 
papers first. 


If it is authentic interpretation of events 
or trustworthy editorial counsel they 
want, they look to Hearst Newspapers 
first. 


If it is features, newspictures, cartoons, 
columnists’ comment, society, sports or 
business news they want, they look to 
Hearst Newspapers first. 


There is a lesson here which no 
sensible advertiser with an eye on the 
future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning market- 
ing programs to reach these people, 
he should look to Hearst Newspapers 
first, as do they. 


ing the American People — their Freedom, Security and Progress — by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising 


CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
Evening and Sunday 

DETROIT TIMES 
Evening and Sunday 

LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

vening Morning and Sunday 

LOS a HERALD. EXPRESS 


Eve 
BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
Morning and Sunday 


Evening and Sunday 

SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
Evening 

SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Morning and Sunday 
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Reaches the most selected 
readership .. . executives 
and engineers responsible 
for management, design, 
production, purchasing, 
cperation, installation, re- 
pair and maintenance... 
of any other electrical, 
trade or industrial publi- 
cation. 
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/SLECTRICAL SQUIPMENT 


Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


MEBUO 


Modern Sales Portfolios 


One of many types avail- 


able for sales needs. 


pact. and built for convenience. 


for bouklet “Modern Presentation Equip- 


ment for the Sales Force.” 
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Apparel City will be industry-built, owned, and operated. When completed, jt 
will employ 10,000 people in 37 buildings which will cover a site of 25 acres, 


San Francisco Crystalizes Plan 


For $4,000,000 Fashion Center 


HE apparel industry of San 

Francisco is all prepared to 

start building itself a model 

city. You may call this a post- 
war plan, or a workpile project, but 
the fact is, the co-incorporators, any 
day now, will have settled on a 25- 
acre site within easy reach of San 
Francisco’s downtown area, and work 
on the Apparel Center, (or Fashion 
Center, as it is sometimes called) will 
start as soon as priorities for mate- 
rials and labor are released. 

On the 25-acre site, Apparel City, 
Inc., will erect 37 buildings, at a total 
cost of $4,000,000. It will fur- 
nish accomodation for manufacturers, 
wholesalers and suppliers of women’s, 
men’s and children’s clothing, fur- 
nishings, dry goods, and kindred 
items. 


A Complete Model City 


Both production and distribution 
will be centered there, provided with 
all necessary facilities, and served by 
restaurants, bars, cafes, barber and 
beauty shops, drug stores, medical 
are, banks and post office, recreation 
facilities, training schools for opera- 
tors, nursery, and a fine modern audi- 
torium for fashion shows. 

There will be light, convenient 
pace for sales representatives, show 
rooms, buying offices, offices and 
stocks of supplies for fabrics, bind- 
ings and trimmings. In short, the in- 
dustry will have here a complete 
model city, laid out on the most mod- 
ern lines, beautifully planned and 
landscaped. Sweatshop conditions will 
be impossible in the clean, daylight 
factories. 


In the words of Milton Dorma 
one of the co-incorporators: “Th 
Center will make possible the prope 
reception and accomodation of thd 
buyers for the fine products which ar¢ 
and will be available in San Fran 
cisco. Here the complete San Francisco 
market will be available—the whol 
picture will be right there, along wit 
everybody who makes or distributes a 
wholesale anything connected with dry 
goods or furnishings or apparel for 
men, women and children. Here will 
be representatives of Eastern fabri 
houses, manufacturers of threads, but: 
tons, and everything else pertainin 
to apparel.” 


The Men Behind It 


With Milton Dorman, Ever Ready 
Products Co., is Charles Fleischman, 
M. R. Fleischman Co., and Fred 
Pruter, managing director, Pacifi 
Coast Garment Manufacturers Associ: 
ation, original incorporators. Thes 
three constitute the top three members 
of the board of directors, Mr. Dor 
man being chairman. 

President of Apparel City, Inc., 
Fred Pruter; vice-presidents, Mrs. C 
C. Caldwell, Caldwell Co.,  ané 
Adolph Schuman, Lilli Ann Co. Se 
retary is Lester Lobe, Fernbacher-Lob: 
Co.; assistant secretary, Sam Solomon 
Gaylord Sportswear Co.; treasure! 
Harold Gudnason, Alice Frock © 

Other directors in addition to the 
three named, who represent the coal 
and suit group, are: Gerald Simon 
Simon Millinery Co., for the mil 
linery group; Mrs. C. C. Caldwell. 
Caldwell Co., for silk and wo 
dresses: Harold Gudnason, Alli 
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A Massachusetts newspaper editor 
remarked one morning to his landlady, “I think 
we'll have a good potato crop this year.” She 
took issue with him, replying firmly, “I think 
the crop will be poor.” 


When he got to the office the editor had a 
filler set reading, “An Excellent Potato Crop 
is expected this Fall.” 


To his delight, that night the landlady said 
apologetically, “I was. wrong about the potato 
i 5 crop. I saw in the paper that the crop will be 
“Tha 4 v eo « excellent.” 
rope , 
f thd 
ch ard 
Fran by 
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a 2.7% | Ss oem coon ; ™ anecdote, taken from Reader's Digest, reveals the 
Of ; = ; “ ase ° . 
: reputation for truth held by a simple newspaper 
sand ' a te 
; statement. In the millions of homes reached by news- 
fabric wee wet fy NOP sno by . 


> will 
P oteel . . 
but! A reame ee ‘ papers every day, the power of the printed word strikes 
ining ead be. home. Newspaper readers logically assume that written 
2 assertions are reliable—carry a feeling of authority. 


Today, no one medium is as much a part of our 
everyday life as the daily newspaper. It has been well 
said that we yield to it as we yield to a well-laden 
dinner table. That’s why there are more newspaper read- 
ers—that’s why, today, newspapers constitute a stronger, 
more productive selling force than at any time in their 
history. 


Remember that newspaper advertising speaks from an 
atmosphere of speed and action—that through the 
power of newspaper advertising, you can create the 
good will and consumer acceptance so essential to 
successful selling. 
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Frock Co., for house dresses; Joseph 
Malouf, Joseph Malouf Co., for un- 
derwear; Dan Koshland, Levi Strauss, 
for general dry goods and jobbers; 
Louis Lewin, for sales representatives; 
Leon Gansel, Ganson Manufacturing 
Co., for accessories; Sém Solomon, 
Gaylord Sportswear Co., for men’s 
work clothing and shirts; Joseph 
Koret, Koret of Caliiornia, for wom- 
en’s sportswear and blouses; John 
Gantner, Jr., Gantner of California, 
for knitwear; and B»b May, Crown 
Mfg. Co., for men’s sportswear. 

The apparel indus’ y itself will fi- 
nance the project ent». ly without out- 
side aid. Apparel City will be indus- 
try-built,-owned, anc »perated. Indi- 
vidual firms will tak> stock at $100 
the share, each share carrying with it 
one vote. Individua’ ownership of 
stock is set at $25,000. An interesting 
feature of the financing set-up is that 
stock sales are not restricted to local 
industry members; apparel people any- 
where may purchase stock. One aim 
of this non-exclusive feature is to en- 
courage outside manufacturers and in- 
dustry representatives to: come to San 
Francisco. 


Employment for 10,000 


According to asa architectural 
plans, the 37 buildings will range in 
height from one to seven stories. The 
model city is planned to employ about 
10,000 persons when completed. 

The entire apparel industry in San 
Francisco is enthusiastic over the 
project, which is actively sponsored by 
the California Reconstruction and Re- 
employment Commission, a phase of 
Governor Earl Warren’s post-war 
planning division. Adrien Falk, pres- 
ident, San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, describes the plan as the first 
important post-war enterprise “with 
money actually on the line.’ Guests 
and speakers at a dinner where the 
project was formally announced and 
described included just about all of 
California’s more prominent post-war 
planners, business leaders and civic 
figures. 

Proponents of the plan say that the 
time and money which will be saved 
by concentration of activity by the 
industry in this center ‘will be in- 
estimable.” The sponsors are allow- 
ing for subsequent growth, and have 
their gaze on foreign as well as do- 
mestic markets. They see “a tre- 
mendous buying power not only 
among California’s increased popula- 
tion, but also a tremendous potential 
market in the Orient and the Pacific 
area for the purchase of material man- 
ufactured and sold by the garment 
industry.” 

This is the second post-war model 


business city promised to San Fra 
cisco. The other is the $25-milli, 
World Trade Center already descrip 
in these pages*, but going ahead 
little less speedily than Apparel Ci 
We may well see a series of these sel 
contained industry or business citig 
within the larger metropolitan gj 
in the far West, which is only sta 
ing on its industrial phase, leading t 
way. The idea is not new, but it mg 
be in for some interesting new deyd 
opments. 
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*See May 20, 1944, Sale; Manag 
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Business Builder | 
Available 


—Now successfully employed— 
seeks greater post-war opportunity! 
Here is a Sales Manager, Promo. 
tion Manager and Advertising Man. 
ager, all in one capable executive. 
He can operate the three depart- 
ments of business as one, or he 
can take charge of any one depart- 
ment. 


This is the type of man who comes 
quietly into an organization; dis. 
covers its strength and _ weak. 
nesses; develops worth while per- 
sonnel; building a faithful, enthu- 
siastic team that will accomplish 
real results. As Sales Director hi 
will take a product to leadershiy 
because men like to work with 
him, and he knows how to create 
demand. 


Experienced in food, drug, confec- 
tionery, paint, automotive and 
other businesses, this executive's 
past record as a business builder 
is remarkable. —Excellent charac- 
ter and performance records. Ma H 
ture experience. Christian. Suc- 

cessful marriage. Leader in civic 


affairs. ethoc 
If you have a product to sell and Bess ap 
need a consumer and trade-minded ‘ 

manager to direct the selling op F “me 
eration, it will pay you to investi Ind my 
gate this man. If you need a 3 
creative, research-minded man to FMat 1 
help develop products that will fant j; 


sell you will surely want to inve= 
tigate this executive’s ability to 
produce profit-makers. 


If you have a new post-war prod- 
uct and are wondering how to mar- 
ket it, this fact-finding executive 
may have the answer. 


Earnings required, $15,000 per 
year, with a bonus for accomplish- 
ment. Will consider less to start, 
providing proposition offers imme 
diate opportunities for an increase 
in earnings as a result of ability. 
Living preference New York ot 
Philadelphia, but will consider 
other locations. 


As you will want to hold this 
money-maker, you will probably 
want to offer him a 3-year com 
tract. 


Box 2027, Sates MANAGEMENT. 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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The paper shortage threatens to become worse. 
= Our government for the good of all is calling 
ty! upon everyone to reduce the use of paper. It’s 
no- true that paper work of business is heavier than 
> ever but there is a practical way for business 
- to conserve paper by making each piece of 
he paper stretch farther . . . and at the same time 
art- do it profitably by simplifying office opera- 
tions, to save time, lighten labor, and conserve 
dis. manpower. 
ais- 
vak- eee 
- in —— 
thu- 
lish 
he 
shit. 
with 
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arac- ’ : 
Ma [THE Systemat is 2 new development that opens 
Sue- . ee ° ° 
vic | Up scores of ways of fitting Multilith duplicating 
ethods into paper work of all departments of busi- 
- essand industry, to bring about astonishing results 
nae . . > . . . . 
, op P ime-saving, in elimination of waste of materials 
- nd motion, and in accelerating operations. A Sys- 
n to FMat is a master sheet that comes to you with con- 
will fant information or format preprinted upon it in 
inves 
y to ope 
om Multilith Systemat; 
Wii, Ba 
poe Saves Paper By 
) ma} 
vutive 1. Reducing Stationery Inventories 
2. Eliminating Obsolescence of Forms 
lich: 3. Reducing Needs for Printed Forms 
start, 4. Permitting Consolidation of Several Forms 
imme: Into a Single Form 
a tiny 5. Avoiding Wasteful ‘‘Over-Runs” 
itv. 
k pre 6. Maintaining Legibility 
nsider 7. Preventing “Copying” Errors 
8. Utilizing Both Sides of Paper 
| i 9. Using most Paper Stocks 
»bably F : . . 
. ‘aa _ 10. Dispensing with Carbon Sheets 
NT, 386 east 
N.Y. 
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Multilith Duplicator Model 1250 ' 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3,725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2,035 


- Multilith Systemat Duplicating 


is an Answer to the Problem of 


Conserving Paper 


reproducing ink. Then variable data—words, char- 
acters, charts, and figures are written or typed in. 
The Systemat master goes onto the Multilith 
machine to produce required facsimiles, each one 
an original, in legible, permanent black-on-white. 


Wherever repetitive operations are part of your 
methods, there is undoubtedly a place for Systemats 
to effect savings. 


Let a Multigraph representative demonstrate how 
Systemats work and show you how they are revolu- 
tionizing paper work routines for purchasing, ac- 
counting, job orders, shipping, etc., etc. Write the 
Research and Methods Dept. of Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland 17. Sales agen- 
cies with service and supply departments in prin- 


Multi ng 


TAADE-MARK REE US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith. Systemat afd Multigraph are Registered Trade-marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation. 
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but inthe meantime: 


More folks are insisting on reading the Sun-Telegraph daily 
and Sunday than at any time in history. 


To take care of this greater audience and to maintain adequate 
coverage of the BIG NEWS in text and news pictures we have 


been compelled to ration advertising. 


We have done this fairly and our advertisers have accepted 
it cheerfully—knowing that it is a necessary mutual contribu- 
tion in the best interests of newspaper tradition. 


So, we have taken care of these new Volunteer readers with 


the very best newspaper we could produce. They came to us: 
Without premiums! Without contests! Without insurance policies! 


Without big circulation promotional campaigns! 
Without circulation drives! 


“Fast speedeth the night away; - 
CS Soon cometh the glorious day” Xe) 


—and when the Great Day comes we will be a Greater Newspaper. 


PittsburshaeSunelegraph 
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HAT producing and distribu- 

ting a series of motion pictures, 

designed to improve public re- 

lations, need not be an ex- 
pensive procedure is indicated by the 
experience of the New York Central 
Railroad in the past three years. Dur- 
ing that period the Railroad has pro- 
duced three films, “New “York 
Calling,” “The Freight Yard,” and 
The Steam Locomotive,’’ and has put 
out 80 prints of these. ‘New York 
Calling” was designed to attract 
visitors to New York, and since this 
is not a desirable wartime objective, 
the film is not now being actively 
promoted. The other two are in brisk 
circulation, through film libraries, 
averaging a circulation of 500 persons 
per month per print, or 40,000 in all. 


Inexpensive Distribution 


What is particularly interesting 
about the New York Central motion 
picture program is that there is no ex- 
pense attached to the distribution of 
the films, except the cost of the prints 
and the postage, and, of course, the 
salary of Frederick G. Beach, super- 


visor of the Motion Picture Bureau, 
which is a part of New York Central's 
Public Relations Department. 

Mr. Beach is also responsible. for 
the production of the films. He wrote 
the scripts, and did the shooting and 
editing. This was possible, first, be- 
cause of his previous broad experience 
with Eastman Kodak Co., and as 
technical editor for eight years of the 
magazine, Moviemakers; and secondly, 
because of the nature of his subject 
matter. Railroads are of almost uni- 
versal appeal. In making films around 
them, no additional props were nec- 
essary. It was not even necessary to 
Stage action; the routine action and 
life of the railroad yards was ex- 
cellent material in its own right. 

The first of the series, “New York 
Calling,” was produced in Koda- 
chrome. The other two are black-and- 
white. All are 16 mm. films, with 
sound, with running time of about 
22 minutes each. They are straightfor- 
ward films, without special devices for 
achieving emotional appeal. They were 
designed for an audience intermediate 
between students and adults, suitable 
for showing both to school audiences 
and to church and club groups. They 
are not ‘‘selling”’ films; rather, are they 
informative. Judging by the consistent 
demand for them, they are succeeding 
in their objectives. 
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How New York Central Railroad 
Wins Showings for Films 


Since the appropriation for the 
motion picture department was a 
modest one, it was necessary to put a 
good deal of careful thought and study 
into distribution methods. Available 
commercial distribution systems were 
thought to be expensive for the par- 
ticular program planned, and as a 
result a unique system was formulated. 

“We felt we might be able to use 
the many excellent film libraries in 
this country, through direct contact,” 
explained Mr. Beach. “A survey of 
these libraries showed that they were 
eager to cooperate and that they could 
be expected to do a reasonably good 
job of promotion. Each had its own 
catalog and mailing list, reaching 
down into the far corners of the New 
York Central territory. We were not 
particularly worried at the prospect 
that each print might not enjoy maxi- 
mum use, so long as it would be kept 
fairly busy. We felt that we would 
rather reach 500 people in five book 
ings, than to reach them all in one 
group. Each booking, large or small, 
brings our films to the attention of a 
new group of people. In many cases, 
they represent the best elements in a 
given community. Word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising then does us a good turn.’ 


Queries Bring Good Returns 


To build up a list of film libraries 
through which the films might be dis- 
tributed, Mr. Beach first sent out 145 
questionnaires to prospective distribu- 
tors. The questionnaire, consisting of 
only one sheet of paper, asked routine 
questions about the particular film 
library and its administration, and 
questions on the conditions under 
which films are issued, and to whom. 
It also asked whether or not the library 
operates during vacation periods; how 
many persons it reaches a month with 
a “good sound film,” and whether it 
would be willing to give circulation re- 
ports. The last question was, “Have 
you noticed a definite need for any 
special type of railroad educational 
film? (Please suggest titles.)”’ 

Replies were received from 142 of 
the 145 libraries to whom the ques- 
tionnaire was sent. Practically all 
wanted to distribute the System’s 
films, even though they understood 
that such distribution must be non- 
commercial, with only a nominal 
service charge to be made to the bor- 
rower. Many of those questioned dis- 
tribute films free of charge. (Schools 
and churches are in this group.) Some 


Railroads are fortunate in hav- 


ing available subject matter of 
universal appeal. Above is a 
still from New York Central’s 
educational film, “The Steam 
Locomotive.” Below is one of the 
stills from “The Freight Yard.” 


* 


Based on an interview with 


FREDERICK G. 
BEACH 
Supervisor 


Motion Picture Bureau 
New York Central System 


of the others do a rental business, but 
are glad to have good educational 
films, to be sent out free, as fillers. 
The response to the questionnaire 
was so overwhelmingly good that New 
York Central was not able to let all 
those who wanted the film have it. A 
selection of outlets was made geo- 
graphically, with concentration in the 
area served by the railroad. A few 
prints are also placed outside New 
York Central territory, especially in 
California. (California is visual-edu- 
cation-minded and has a high percent- 
age of school ownership of projectors. ) 


... means frgreds! 


The list of those handling the films’ 
distribution includes universities, 
normal, and secondary schools; city 
and county boards of education; and a 
few commercial libraries. Practically 
all have their own promotional pro- 
grams and literature. All are asked to 
make periodical reports on showings. 
Although some of the outlets are slow 
in this regard, Mr. Beach does not feel 
that this necessarily indicates lack of 
efficiency in distributing films; it 
might be the result of lack of man- 
power, or lack of time for handling 
correspondence. But he does make a 


WFIL has maintained a consistent policy of 
producing local programs fitted to meet the 
exacting demands of discerning Philadel- 
phians. WFIL is privileged to broadcast, 
among other fine programs, “Cross Town 
Quiz,” “This Week in Philadelphia,” “Junior 
Music Hall,” “Sweet Land of Liberty.” 


Because they are constantly aware of the 
need for the development of new radio 
programs, the WFIL Program Department 
is alert to new trends in listening prefer- 
ences. Almost daily experimentation with 
new program ideas has kept WFIL free 
from hardening of the kilocycle arteries... 
has tended to make it “Philadelphia's Most 
Progressive Radio Station.” 


560 KC 


A BLUE NETWORK AFFILIATE 


Represented nationally by The Katz Agency 


PHILADELPHIA’S MOST PROGRESSIVE RADIO STATION 
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practice ot prodding such outlets. 
Part of the demand for the films 
probably arises from the publicity with 
which they were backed when brou ght 
out. Announcements were sent to all 
general business and camera maga- 
zines, school and church publications, 
model railroad and hobby journals, 
When “New York Calling” was 
launched, announcements also were 
sent to hotel and travel magazines. 
Service magazines and newspapers 
in New York Central territory 
(some 900) received announcements 
of the production of all three films, 
Information was also supplied to the 
producers of such film directories as 
the “1001 Blue Book,” “Victor 
Directory of Film Sources,” the H. W. 
Wilson Educational Film Catalog, and 
the “Educators’ Guide to Free Films.” 


Films Elicit Fine Response 


According to Mr. Beach, officials of 
the New York Central System have 
been gratified by the good reception 
accorded the films—for, being mem- 
bers of the railroad world themselves, 
they did not realize its appeal to the 
general public. This interest is also 
reflected in the answers to the ques- 
tionnaires sent to prospective distribu- 
tors. The last question, asking about 
the need for educational railroad films, 
and for suggestions for titles, evoked 
many revealing replies. Some of these 
were long and detailed. Strangely 
enough (from the railroad’s view- 
point), 55% of those who answered 
asked for films on operation and 
equipment subjects. One-fourth of 
those who suggested subjects specified 
a need for information on how to 
travel by train. 

As explained earlier in this article, 
the New York Central System may not 
be getting maximum distribution of its 
films. It is, indeed, probably getting 
only 50% of total potential distribu- 
tion, but it is getting it at a far lower 
cost than if it used commercial dis 
tribution agencies. By handling the 
work directly, it also benefits from 
contacts with local libraries and boards 
of education. 

Not many companies that produce 
films can hope to find an administrator 
with the well-rounded experience ot 
Mr. Beach. Nor are there many which 
have as subject matter anything 50 
fascinating as railroading in its vatt 


ous phases. This means, of course, thal 


New York Centrais uiethods cannof 
be duplicated with equal success P 
the average sponsored-film producer: 
But it is encouraging to know that i 
dustrial or other non-theatrical films, 
circulating among large and represent: 
ative audiences, can be produced an 
distributed at moderate cost. — 
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HE ERG is the smallest measure of energy. Energy available for work is 
POWER~—and power is the difference between this, the greatest industrial 
nation on earth—and complete stagnation. 


Even the production of a commonplace item like a can of peas requires power 
applications reaching into practically every phase of industry and utility. 
For instance: 


Power enables the farmer to plant, care for and harvest his peas. It builds his 
tools and machinery. It rushes the peas to the cannery—garden fresh—and 
handles every stage of their preparation. 


Power mines the ore that makes the cans. It smelts the ore, rolls the metal, 
plates it, shapes it, solders it—and brings the completed cans to their meeting 
with the peas. 


r r Power sterilizes the cans, fills them, seals them, labels them, makes the cartons 
they're packed in—makes the board that makes the cartons—and the wood-pulp 
that makes the board. 


Power distributes the peas to warehouses—to wholesalers—to retailers—and 
even makes possible the advertising that merchandises those peas. Yes, from 
farm to table, it’s power every erg of the way! 


And, all along the line, the POWER ENGINEER is your key-man. No longer is 
he “the-man-in-the-powerhouse”’. He is the executive who, in 85 per cent of all 
cases, buys his firm’s power equipment—or is consulted before anyone buys any- 
thing that wses power. He may be called Master Mechanic or Vice President in 
Charge of Power Facilities—but he’s IN on every conference. 


He is also the man who reads POWER every month—25,071 of him—and POWER 
helps him make up his mind—and others’ minds. Thus, POWER, with the largest 
paid circulation of any power publication, is your “in” on the conference! 


Water 
softening 


POWER is part of the picture 
every ERG of the way 


FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
THE MARKET-PLACE 
OF THE POWER FIELD. 
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SEND for your 

free copy of this 

authoritative 

booklet . . . an 
intensive study of executive opinion 
analyzing tested techniques in improv- 
ing labor-management relations. Pre- 
pared in co-operation with the em- 
ployers of 2,278,389 workers, “Em- 
ployee Service Award Systems" gives 
you an answer to industry's most vital 
problem. Write today. 


Vee Robbins Company 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT DIVISION 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


YOUR BONDS 


MEAN 


DEAD JAPS! 
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Washington Bulletin Board 


Will surpluses be released before 
new civilian goods are available in 
quantity ? 

This is the present idea. It is con- 
sidered that if Germany falls within a 
month, sufficient relief will be given to 
war production to permit gradual 
civilian production by January. 

However, it will be several months 
later before the momentum reaches a 
point where civilian goods will be in 
the market for general consumer pur- 
chase. 

In the meantime, checkups indicate 
that surplus goods can be released 
within a month after the end of the 
European war. It is estimated that if 
these can be made available early, and 
before manufacturing gets into its 
stride, there will be less danger of 
them upsetting the market. 

Present indications are that there 
will be about $3,000,000 of surpluses 
in clothing, shoes and textiles, a sim- 
ilar amount of motor parts and ac- 
cessories, as well as vehicles, and about 
$5,000,000 in machinery, tools, chem- 
icals, etc. Estimates on food surpluses 
vary from $2,000,000 all the way up 
to $8,000,000, according to what 
stockpiles are declared surplus. 


Has anything been settled yet 
about how food surpluses will be 
handled to prevent wrecking U. S. 
food marketing? 


War Food Administration hopes to 
clear surplus foods through the 
original vendor wherever possible. 
When this cannot be done, such sur- 
pluses will be offered to similar ven- 
dors. In other words, WFA favors, 
wherever possible, the distribution of 
surplus foods through normal trade 
channels. This is to prevent “dump- 
ing” or buying by speculators. 

On bulk goods, such as potatoes, 


where it is impossible to identi 
original vendors, surpluses wi! 
offered for bids to the trade, 4 
control kept upon amounts release 
prevent flooding any market. 

WEA is opposed to sales of si 
foods abroad, except those which 
could be quickly consumed and which 
are needed in foreign markets. At the 
end of the last war, foods sold in 
Europe were promptly shipped to the 
U. S. by European traders, and 
dumped on a market already stagger. 
ing under release of U. S. surpluses, 

However, a joint Congressional 
committee seeks to amend the Surplus 
Property Disposal Bill to authorize 


the Commodity Credit Corporation to a 


sell agricultural surpluses abroad atm 
prevailing world prices. Domestig 
processors would be permitted to buy 
from the CCC at world prices cotto 
and wheat which they plan to process 
for exportation. 


Will manpower controls con 
tinue during early reconversion? 


Paul V. McNutt, War Manpower 
Commission Administrator, has an 
nounced the readiness of WMC ta 
relieve the situation in communitiegij 
and in industries where it will no 
affect ‘‘must’’ war production, by cetti 
fying the employment of reconversiomg 
staff members. He pointed out tq 
regional WMC boards that often 20( 
technicians who were qualified to plamy 
the reconversion of a plant employing 
16,000, would in turn influence earl 
employment for perhaps a half millios 
workers at the end of the Europeas 
War. Therefore, he has instructed t 
such planning personnel be freed from 
war controls as soon as possible, pro 
vided they are not definitely needes 
in the continuing war effort. 

In deciding whether labor, othe 


BAN GOR MAINE 2 


A “PREFERRED” CIT Y-OF-THE-MONTH 
Consistently Rated In Sales Management’s 
Monthly Reports on America’s Best Markets 


OOD photos reach out... 

catch the eye first . . . make 
ads PULL better. Dramatized ideas 
for covers, head-lines, house-organs, 
posters—every promotion job. 100 
new photo subjects monthly. Saves 
you hundreds of dollars. Top N. Y. 
Models. Write today for new proofs. 


No. 105. FREE to ad execs, No 
obligations. No salesmen will call. 


Eye*Catchers, Inc. '‘vew vor” 


ADVERTISING—PROMOTION ExX- 
ECUTIVE too long with present firm 
seeks real opportunity to go places with 
congenial associates. Creative writer, 
able speaker, good organizer. Wide 
knowledge of methods and media. Fam- 
ily man 36, draft unlikely. Write Box 
2015, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. ¥. 


‘THE BANGOR DAILY NEws 
MAINE’S Largest Daily Circulation 7 


REPRESENTED BY SMALL, BREWER and KENT, INC. 
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“Ma, the % F man is here again...” 


*Oh—hello, Mr. Curtis... My 
husband went over to Sommer’s to 
get some seeds. He’ll be back in an 
hour . . . Say—would you mind 
running me down to the church, 
and maybe help us out? I’m on the 
decoration committee. The painter 
has put on an awful color. He'll 
probably listen to you! .. .” 

‘ The SF editor, not versed in 
ecclesiastical decor, with six farms 
to see today, groans inwardly and 
obliges. He meets the new pastor, 
listens to the agitated committee 
and painter; tentatively suggests 
lampblack, linseed oil and drier as 
a second coat to subdue the bright 
first coat to a suitable shade; leaves 
everybody feeling better... drives 
Mrs. Jones home. He queries Mr. 
Jones on the new type heater in the 
brooder house, admires an impro- 
vised feed conveyor, is consulted 
on fertilizer formulas—and then 
simply must stay to lunch!... 
Eleven p.m. finds him leaving his 
fourth farm, and a hundred miles 
from home! 


For more than four decades, 
the SuccEssFUL FARMING men—and 
women—have called on Midwest 
farm families . . .Once unwanted 
evangels tainted with theory, they 
struggled against skepticism and 


inertia, acted as aide of the first farm 
agencies, counselled cooperation. 
Today they come as friends in the 
common interest of better farming, 
better living. The children of the 
early skeptics open theirfarms, their 
hearts and their books to them. 

Their forty year crusade shows 
in farms bearing many crops, no 
longer corn from rail to rail; better 
livestock, better kept; better barns, 
houses, equipment, arrangements; 
truck patches instead of tin can 
piles; conveniences and comforts; 
bank balances, risen tax receipts... 
in achievement, in satisfaction in 
farm work and farm life. 


Anp four decades of a job well 
done is evident in the influence 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING has earned... 
with 42% of the farmers in the 
thirteen Heart states, New York 
and Pennsylvania . . . farmers with 
the largest investment, yield and 


incomes, the largest margin over 
expense, the best “‘class’’ market in 
the world today! Major medium in 
amarket thatrates priority withany 
advertiser sophisticated enough to 
spot outstanding sales and profit 
opportunities . . . Ask any office 
SuCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 

San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


than planning personnel, be allowed 
to enter civilian manufacturing, 
McNutt instructed the field personnel 
to determine whether cancellation or 
completion of war contracts would 
provide a substantial number of work- 
ers .. . whether workers were needed 
for other war production . . . and 
whether the reconverted plant would 
continue in compliance with WMC 
regulations and employment stabiliza- 
tion programs. 


How soon after “D-E” Day will 
gasoline restrictions be eased? 


supply 


857 


Gasoline stocks are still 


tight, the Washington ofhicials say. 
When Germany surrenders, it 1s 
probable that for two or three months 
there will be little if any decrease in 
the amount of gasoline and oil re- 
quired for the European theater. Much 
will depend upon the amount of gaso- 
line found intact in Germany and the 
liberated countries, compared with 
their immediate needs; reserve stocks 
of U. S. gasoline available; and the 
ability of European refineries to get 
back into quantity production. 
Another factor will be the amount 
of oil which must be diverted from 
the Near East and other oil-producing 


WORCESTER 
HOUSEWIVES 


Prefer Advertised Brands 
According te Fact Finders Associates, Inc. 


Fact Finders Associates, Inc. discovered this strong preference for 
advertised brands in a survey just published, “The Post War 
Buying Plans of Families in the Worcester Area,” made for the 
Telegram-Gazette. And in every 20th family in the entire 
Worcester area, as covered by the survey, 48.6% named news- 
paper advertising their first choice over all other media, as 


most helpful in planning their buying. These are but two of 


scores of facts now available about the Worcester Market. 


Have them all in your possession. Ask for a copy — today. 


Blanket coverage of this market is available with the Telegram 
Gazette's circulation: over 130,000 Daily, over 80,000 Sunday. 
City Zone Population: 235,125. City and Retail Trading Zones: 


440,770. 


tH TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTnw Pubisher- 
PAUL BLOCK amd ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


points which would normally supply 
Europe, to the Pacific front. 

Easing of the gasoline situation jp 
America awaits the possibility of 4 
substantial increase in U. S. held te. 
serves over daily needs. Thus, it j 
expected by Washington officials tha 
there can be no relief for at leas 
three months, after which the speed 
of Germany's fall and the conditions 
found in Europe will dictate furthe; 
dispositions of gasoline. 

If and when European requirements 
fall off, allow one or two months fo; 
U. S.-held supplies to build up, then 
a gradual lifting of restrictions may 
be looked for, but uncontrolled use 
of gasoline will hardly be possible un. 
til after the war with Japan. 


Are any checks to be applied to 
granting loans to veterans to start 
new business enterprises under 
provisions of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights? 

The law specifies that the Admin 
istrator of Veterans Affairs approve 
an application for a business loan onl 
if he finds “that the ability and ex. 
perience of the veteran and the con. 
ditions under which he proposes to 
pursue such occupation, are such that 
there is a reasonable likelihood that 
he will be successful in the pursuit 
of such occupation.” 

This offers opportunity for rather 
broad determination, which may be 
subject to various pressures of local 
politics, veterans’ organizations, etc. 

Fear is felt in many Washington 
circles over the danger that publi 
opinion will enforce compliance with 
the loan demands of hundreds of 
thousands of veterans who wish to 
start in business. How such applica 
tions can be graded, apart from the 
ones which are obviously unqualified, 
is going to be a difficult proposition. 
As a result, there is the danger that 
thousands of small business enter- 
prises will start and then fail. Cog 
nizance of this should be taken in 
marketing plans to avoid damaging 
failures reflecting on business and 
causing losses to supplying concerns. 


We can't get larger space in 
which to tell a most important 
story —’’Meet Your Contrac- 
tor-Builder Customer.''* 
Send for a copy of this 
booklet, just off the press, or 


ask your advertising agency 
about it. 


*These are the men that are going to 
do the building that all the talking 
is about, 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago § 
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THESE IOWA BANKERS SAY— 


Our BEST FIXED farmers 


What kind of a farmer reads Capper’s Farmer? 


All over Mid-America that question has been asked of rural b 
they had studied the “C. F.” subscription list of their communit 
And the answers from bankers—men who really know their far 
establish two points: first, the readers really are farmers; secog 
good farmers. No one can express it more pointedly than th 
Griswold (Iowa) State Bank who said: “Your readers are a 
fixed farmers around here.” 


Capper’s Farmer is read by upwards of 1,200,000 “best fi 
farmers because they can get practical money-making idea 
editors make it a farmer’s paper from cover to cover. 


A reader of Ca 
cultivating corninCe 


tT 


well fixed” 
who reads 
er. ne 


ae 


a 


President Prokop and Cashier Wolf see who takes Capper’s 
Farmer around Griswold, lowa, and report—"'94% are prac- 
tical farmers and of these 90% operate good farms.” 


CAPPER’S 


The ONE National Farm Magazine that Speaks the Farmer’s Language 
OcroBER 1, 1944 [133] 


Sale Managemsnt 


High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services for November, 1944 


November sales and services are expected to be 714% ahead of the same 
month last year and to hit a new all-time high for the month. The normal 
seasonal movement brings the total slightly below October's $6,850,000,000. 
Lansing and Bay City are newcomers to the list of 15 cities leading in the city 


index. The 15 leaders are, in order: 


Knoxville 150.0; Grand Forks 133.3; San Jose 130.0; Lancaster 129.6; Long 
Beach 129.1; Miami 128.5; Evansville 128.5; Binghamton 126.6; Chester 126.5; 
Wichita 125.5; Hempstead Twp. 124.6; Lansing 124.6; Bay City 124.0; Santa 


Barbara 123.2; Fresno 122.6. 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research and 
Statistical Department has main- 
tained for several years a running 
chart of the business progress of ap- 
proximately 200 of the leading mar- 
ket centers of the country. Some im- 
portant cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 

Among the cities shown in the fol- 
lowing columns are those in which, 
for the month immediately following 
date of publication, retail sales and 
services should compare most favor- 
ably with the similar period a year 
ago. 

The estimates cover the expected 


dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume this year and last. A figure of 
126.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 26% over the similar 
month a year ago. . . . The second col- 
umn, ‘‘City-National Index,’ relates 


Suggested Uses for This Index 
(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of 12-months’ Retail Sales volumes and percentages for 
approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 


that city to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizeable gain over its own past 
but the rate of gain may be less than 
that of the Nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100 indicate 
cities where the change is more favor- 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by di- 
viding the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. The third column, 
"$ Millions” gives the total amount of 
retail sales and services estimate for 
the same month as is used in the in- 
dex columns. Like all estimates of 
what will happen in the future, both 
the index and the dollar figures can, 
at best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 
of existing trends. Of greater im- 
portance than the precise index of 
dollar figures is the general ranking 
of the city, either as to percentage 
gain or the total size of the market as 
compared with other cities. 

In studying these tables three pri- 
mary points should be kept in mind: 


1. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to its 1943 month? If the 
“City Index”’ is above 100, it is doing 
more business than a year ago. 


2. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to the Nation? If the “City- 
National Index’”’ is above 100, it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the Nation as a 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ex- 
penditures for sales and services. In 
the tables readers will find many me- 
dium-size cities with big percentage 
gains but small dollar expenditures, 
many big cities with small percentage 
gains but big dollar expenditures. 

(These exclusive estimates of retail 
sales and services are fully protected 
by copyright. They must not be re- 
produced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
of the preceding year which equals or 
exceeds the national change. 


Retram SALes AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for October, 1944) 


City 
City Natl $ 
Index Index Millions 
ff eens 107.5 100.0 6720.00 
Alabama 
% Birmingham .. 111.4 103.6 20.98 
% Mobile ....... 107.5 100.0 9.92 
Montgomery .. 106.7 99.3 4.98 
(Continued on page 136) 
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Its a Habit... 


An average of 1200 telephone calls come into the Nassau Daily 
Review-Star’s switchboard each day. 


1200 a day . .. 7200 a week . . . close to 30,000 a month . . . more 
than 300,000 calls a year... 


People phone us about all sorts of things . . . appeal for help in 
their problems . . . pat us on the back . . . defend an opposite 
point of view . . . pose questions on sports and ration points; paper 
salvage and price ceilings; recipes; politics; civic projects; social, 
educational, religious, patriotic programs . . . 


Turning to the Nassau Daily Review-Star—to find out what’s what 


and who's who—is a habit with 36,000 families in the rich Hemp- 
stead Town market.* 


The Nassau Daily Review-Star, pioneer daily in Hempstead ‘Town 

and a prime factor in the development of the market to its present 

stature, sets up a frame of mind in approximately 100,000 readers 

each day which is responsive to the messages carried in its pages 
. and adds a plus appeal to your advertising copy. 


Witw -Star 


Pais 


a 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Executive Offices: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 
National Representatives: BOGNER & MARTIN, New York, Chicago 


4th market in N. Y. State—Sales Management’s 1944 Survey of Buying Power. 


Preferred List 


High-SpotCity 


Pa There is NO 
RECONVERSION 
e PROBLEM in 


Woolen Textiles 


Woonsocket’s Leading 
Industry 


Recent Survey Shows 


15,555 JOBS NOW 


17,315 
AFTER THE WAR 


IN WOONSOCKET INDUSTRY 


Plan now for your share of 
post-war sales in Woon- 
socket, the plus city in busy 
industrial New England. 


THE WOONSOCKET CALL 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
101,066 Trading Area 
87% Coverage City Homes 
75% Trading Area Coverage 
Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
NO CURRENT RATIONING 
OF 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


r 


NEW 
EQUIPMENT... 
Postwar! 


There will be almost no such thing 
as a reconversion problem in the food 
field. With the coming of peace, the 
majority of changes will involve only 
the return to civilian packaging. 

However, when current restrictions 
are released by W P B, nearly every 
food plant in the country—in the en- 
tire world—will need new equipment. 

Food Industries, both editorially 
and advertising-wise, will be a guid- 
ing hand to many a food processor 
who, post-war, will revamp his plant 
with new processes and new equip- 
ment, 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


A McGhaw-HItl PUBLICATION 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Watch for the new 1945 Food Industries Catalogs 
and Directory 
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Retatw SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for November, 1944) 


Sales Managemtnt 
High-Spot Cities 


City 
City Nat'l § 
Index Index Millions 
Arizona 
% Tucson ...... 112.5 104.7 5.40 
% Phoenix ...... 108.7. 101.1 10.58 
Arkansas 
% Fort Smith 109.8 102.1 3.76 
Little Rock 105.9 98.5 9.55 
California 
% San Jose ..... 130.0 121.0 10.05 
%& Long Beach ... 129.1 120.1 19.11 
% Santa Barbara... 123.2 114.6 4.53 
%& Fresno# ...... 122.6 114.0 8.87 
% Los Angeles 121.0 112.6 141.60 
%& Pasadena ..... 120.0 110.1 7.90 
% San Bernardino 116.9 108.7 4.83 
% San Francisco.. 114.3 106.3 57.60 
% Berkeley ...... 112.5 104.7 7.34 
% Santa Ana .... 109.5 101.9 4.32 
Sacramento 107.0 99.5 11.14 
Oakland ..... 106.7 99.3 37.95 
Stockton ..... 103.8 96.6 $.77 
San Diego .... 101.2 94.1 26.47 
Colorado 
% Denver ....... 108.1 100.6 30.05 
Colorado 
Springs ...... 104.6 97.1 3.60 
Pueblo ....... 104.1 96.8 3.19 
Connecticut 
% Waterbury 114.6 106.6 8.61 
% Stamford ..... 112.0 104.2 5.65 
% Bridgeport .... 111.3 103.5 15.56 
% Hartford ..... 110.5 102.8 23.04 
New Haven . 107.0 99.5 15.95 
Delaware 
% Wilmington .. 113.3 105.4 15.02 
Dist. of Columbia 
% Washington .. 108.5 100.9 79.33 
Florida 
% Miami ....... 128.5 119.5 18.07 
% Jacksonville 114.0 106.0 10.33 
4 113.0 105.1 8.21 
Georgia 
% Albany -...... 115.0 107.0 1.76 
% Atlanta ...... 113.5 105.5 30.00 
% Savannah ..... 111.0 103.3 7.54 
% Macon ....... 108.8 101.2 4.79 
% Augusta ...... 108.7 101.1 5.10 
Columbus 103.5 96.3 4.20 
Hawaii 
* Honolulu 116.5 108.4 37.75 
Idaho 
* Boise 111.7 103.9 4.26 
Illinois 
¥% Peoria ....... 121.5 113.0 10.39 
% Chicago ...... 110.8 103.1 242.19 
WE. St. Louis ... 110.5 102.8 4.93 
% Rockford ..... 110.5 102.8 7.88 
% Moline-Rock Is.- 
E. Moline .... 109.3 101.7 6.43 
Indiana 
% Evansville 128.5 119.5 12.12 


% Revision of source figure from Govern- 


ment data. 


Retain SALES AND SERVICES 


(S. M. Forecast for November, 1944) Re 
ity S. M. | 
City Natl $ 
Index Index Millions 
Indiana— (cent’d) 
%& Fort Wayne ... 116.5 108.4 10.86 Mew Jer 
% South Bend ... 110.4 102.7 8.19 
Indianapolis .. 107.0 99.5 33.40 we Jetsey 
i Lhak nea 105.3 98.0 7.04 fg Hoboke 
Terre Haute .. 101.6 94.5 5.30 Passaic 
lowa ew Me 
*% Davenport . 118.3 110.0 5.77 
% Des Moines ... 116.0 107.9 13.76 Albuqu 
% Sioux City .... 115.8 107.7 6.80 Y 
%& Cedar Rapids.. 115.0 107.0 6.20 ge" 4° 
Kansas — 
Xe Wichita ...... 125.5 116.7 15.40 cms 
% Kansas City .. 116.3 108.2 7.45 aachest 
% Topeko ...... 112.8 104.9 6.65 Hc henec 
Kentucky Jameste 
%& Lexington . 114.3 106.3 6.03 Elmira 
* Louisville 111.6 103.8 27,97 Buffalo 
np Albany 
Louisiana Troy . 
%& New Orleans .. 113.6 105.7 27.08 § Nigar: 
%& Shreveport .... 112.0 104.2 7.57 ff Syracus 
: Utica 
Maine 
%& Bangor ....... 115.0 107.0 5S forth € 
Portland ..... 81.0 75.3 15 : 
Ashevil 
Maryland Durhan 
x Cumberland .. 115.6 107.5 4.20 Charlot 
¥* Baltimore .. 110.2 102.5 79.71 8 Greens! 
as rf 
Massachusetts — 
o.. eee 117.0 108.8 6.37 
wr Boston .....-. 108.8 101.2 71.008 th T 
%& Holyoke ...... 108.2 100.7 3.60 
Springfield ... 106.5 99.1 14.40 § Grand 
New Bedford . 106.5 99.1 6.20 Fargo 
Worcester .... 105.7 98.3 14.40 
Fall River .... 105.2 97.9 6.17 fhio 
Michigan Canton 
% Lansing ...... 124.6 115.9 12.349 Clevela 
%& Bay City ..... 124.0 115.3 5.40 Toledo 
% Muskegon . 120.8 112.4 4.00 § Colum! 
%& Jackson ...... 116.7 108.6 6.60 Steuber 
%& Grand Rapids . 116.2 108.1 — 16.30 Akron 
%& Saginaw ...... 114.8 106.8 7.208 Young: 
% Detroit ...... 114.7 106.7 147.07 § Dayton 
%& Flint ........ 111.0 103.3. 14.13 Spring! 
% Kalamazoo ... 110.0 102.3 6.90 § Cincin 
% Battle Creek .. 107.5 100.0 5.41 §§ Zanesv 
Minnesota ‘laho! 
% St. Paul ...... 117.0 108.8 26.125 
% Duluth ...... 112.7 104.8 7.13 Tulsa 
* Minneapolis 110.8 103.1 39.53 a 
MUSKO 
Mississippi 
% Jackson ...... 112.0 104.2 6.00 Pegon 
Missouri Salem 
% Springfield . 116.0 107.9 4.57 BPortlan 
% St. Joseph .... 1148 106.8 4.33 
% St. Louis ..... 113.7 105.8  57.00Bnnsy] 
% Kansas City 112.0 104.2 38.30 ‘Seba 
Montana Cheste: 
* Billings 122.5 114.0 2.94 —w 
1ILIKes 
Nebraska York 
% Lincoln ...... 116.0 107.9 6.31 Altoon 
Omaha . 105.9 98.5 18.05 BAllent, 
Nevada . i 
ere 107.0 99.5 4.0) Philad 
New Hampshire ve 
%& Manchester 110.5 102.8 5.35 ome 
arrist 
New Jersey BVillia 
% Paterson 119.2 110.9 15.08 
% Trenton ...... 113.1 105.2 10.75Mode | 
% Newark . 112.0 104.2 AP tovid 
*% Camden . 111.4 103.6 V oe 
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7 ReraiL SALES AND SERVICES Kerait SALES AND SERVICES Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
s, M. Forecast for er, 1944) (S. M. Forecast for — 1944) (S. M. Forecast for November, 1944) 
ity ity City 
ions City Nat'l : City Nat'l $ City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions Index Index Millions Index Index Millions 
0.86 few Jersey— (cont'd) South Carolina Vermont 
y Jersey City- % Spartanburg 108.0 100.5 4.17 *® Burlington 109.5 101.9 2.90" 
> Hoboken ..... 111.3 103.5 22.34 Charleston . 104.7 97.4 5.80 
04 ic 104.2 96.9 7.64 Columbi: 1 C 62 wi a 
5.30 PassaiC «+ -e eee .s . lumbia . .. 104.4 97.1 S: 52 \V irginia 
Greenville . 100.0 93.0 5.40 
ew Mexico % Richmond .... 114.0 106.0 20.93 
5.77 : %& Lynchburg .... 111.8 104.0 4.40 
3.76 pAlbuquerque .. 108.4 100.8 3.68 South Dakota % Newport News. 111.1 103.3 5.50 
6.308 Sioux Falls ... 105.6 98.2 97 %& Roanoke ..... 109.6 101.4 6.05 
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Raleigh ...... 108.5 100.9 3.90 Austin ....... 96.0 89.3 5.54 Rs = 
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Salem ........ 115.0 107.0 3.38 
4.51 BPortland ...... 110.6 102.9 40.00 Yes, he and over twenty-eight thousand others 
= like him represent the industrial workers in 
i Punsyly ania Schenectady earning an average of more than 
~~ Blancaster . 2... 129.6 120.6 6.80 ae —— Busy by day, you have to see 
Chester .++ 126.5 117.7 6.45 them after work. 
ag wey ee A212 112.7 8.23 KELLY-SMITH CO. Their desire for a newspaper during their 
egy Barre .. 118.0 110.0 7.54 National leisure hours is reflected by the Union-Star’s 
6.31 Alt voce BETO 1088 3.85 | _— substantial lead in City Zone circulation which 
~wtoona ...... 116.9 106.9 5.40 


Representatives has been maintained for over nine consecutive 


Allentown .... 115.5 107.4 7.76 


Erie ~ ‘ Papi | years. Delivered to more than three out of 
Pittsb a ao Bg every four homes, it is this market’s number 
40) Philadel sh voce URE - Sees = | one choice by leading national advertisers. 
Philadelphia .. 110.6 102.9 134.12 
} eading sooe SED 6IGES 8.30 
s3pohnstown .... 110.5 102.8 5.92 


Harrisburg .... 109.6 102.0 8.23 
illiamsport . . 96.0 89.3 3.30 


7) hode Is! ind 


“rovidenic ...«. 107.5 100.0 25.67 
Oonsocket .. 106.6 99.2 3.40 
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CONTRASTS 


UST to look at 
J the linage con 
trasts between The 
Herald - Traveler 
and other newspa 
pers in Boston is to 
realize that some- 
thing far more im 
portant than the 
rub o’ the green is 
involved. 


It is the tribute of 
retail and national 
advertisers to one 


papers of America. 


Always First in Boston 
Often First in America 


HERALD-TRAVELER 


Boston, Massachusetts 
=~ 


George A. McDevitt Co. 


National Representatives 
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PARDON US 


Some New Customers 
Are Waiting For You 
if your business is in something 
to eat or drink 

-. » OF something to wear, or just 
about anything. Here’s a market 
that really responds to the “invita- 
tion to buy.” For the Negro looks 
to his race press with confidence 
and loyalty. Your advertising in 
these papers can win the response 
and regular patronage of this 7 bil- 
lion dollar market. Get the facts on 
some of the success stories built by 
advertising in this live field. Drop 
a letter or post card today to 


Interstate United Newspapers, Inc. 
545 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


For Signs 
of the Future 
Look to 


SIGN CO, LIMA, OHIO 


Media & Agency News 


Agencies 


New York Subways Advertising Co., 
Inc., is releasing a booklet designed 
to show the results of its research, 
conducted by Daniel Starch and Staff, 
to determine how well the subway 
riders remember Car-cards. 

The research job actually was to 
serve two purposes—to decide for a 
list of 24 advertisers, who advertised 
in subways and through additional 
media, to what extent people recalled 
their advertising and which medium 
was remembered most clearly. Second, 
the survey hoped to measure the read- 
ership of the car-cards of these same 
advertisers and the correlated use of 
products by readers and non-readers of 
the advertisements. 

To get this information impartially, 
the 24 cards were assembled in three 
books, with eight to a book. Each 
was arranged in three different orders 
making a total of nine groupings, to 
avoid possibility of effect of position 
in the book. 

Of 1,751 persons interviewed, 211 
persons, including 108 men, were in- 
terviewed in a preliminary pilot study 
to perfect interviewing technique. 
From there on interviews were con- 
ducted in all five boroughs, and con- 
clusions, says N. Y. Subways, prove 
that—6 out of 10 people remember 
car-cards; subway car-cards have a bet- 
ter than even chance of being seen 
and remembered; this high degree of 
memory-impression is at an economical 
cost, and that car-cards are a primary 
medium in New York City. 

eS 


Agency radio departments are busily 
electing new heads this month, Carle- 
ton Alsop joins Sherman & Mar- 
quette, Inc., as radio director... . 


Lewis 


Named vice-president and director of 
radio at Kenyon and Eckhardt, Inc., 
effective October 1, is William B. 
Lewis. . . . At Ted Bates, Inc., Wil- 
liam R. Stuhler, formerly of Young 
and Rubicam, Inc., is elected vice-pres- 
ident in charge of radio production. 


Major Bennett Bates, recently x 
leased to inactive duty after two yea 
in the Marine Corps, rejoins Erwj 
Wasey & Co., as vice-president. . , 
A new agency, The Ad. Fried Adve 
tising Agency, has been organized 
Oakland, Calif. Owner and preside 
is Ad. Fried, formerly general maj 
ager of KLX... . Alfred C. Hous 
is named vice-president in charge q 
merchandising for the Agency Servi 
Corp., Chicago. . . . The A, 
Lewin Co., announces the establis} 
ment of an Industrial Advertising D 
vision with Herb Mercready as exe 
tive director. 


W. T. OxKie, new 
v.p. of J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., N. Y. 


George M. Burbach, Jr., joins ¢ 
Radio Department of McCann-Erid 
son, Inc. Mr. Burbach has been ¢ 
ern sales service supervisor of Mutu 
Broadcasting System for the past yei 
and was the editor of Broadcastin 
first year book. . . . Ben S. Laitin 
with J. D. Tarcher & Co., as © 
chief. Previously he was vice-p 
dent of Albert Frank—Guenther La 
Inc. . . . D. H. Steele has return 
to the Charles Daniel Frey Advert 
ing Agency after a year in Spain f 
the State department. 

. 2s * 

George H. Giese joins McC 
Erickson, Inc., New York City, as 
account executive. In that agen 
Media Department Myron V. Hulse 
a new addition, . . . Robert R. McK 
has rejoined the financial advertisiql 
department of Doremus & Co. . . 


executive for Florez, Phillips af; 
Clark, Inc., Detroit. . . . As head. 
the Radio Commercial Copy Depa 

ment of Compton Advertising, Inc., 
Robert Kuhn, formerly with Ruf 
rauff & Ryan, Inc... . C. F. He 


thorne joins The Buchen Co., C = 
cago, as account executive. | 

loose y 
Accounts R 


The Great Lakes Steel Corp., Dyconsta 
troit, Division. of National Steel, fprodu 
Campbell-Ewald Co. .. . Telepho 
Chicago, to Roy M. McDonald 
Co. .. . The Bell Telephone ©o., 
Pennsylvania, and the Diamond St 
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o. . finds ready buyers in Hawaii. And there are more people in 
accou§Hawaii with money than ever before. There’s an amazing 
PS “Tincrease in population, too. An estimate of civilian popula- 
Depaf i based on registration from the office of Civilian Defense 
Inc.,gWhich has been released by the Honolulu Chamber of 
» Rulf{Commerce shows 319,000 in Honolulu County alone! 
F. Hel Although wartime circums hinder you today 
are | 10ugh wartime circumstances may hinder you today 
tom promoting your product or service in Hawaii, don’t 
loose your position in this profitable market through neglect. 
Right now, Pin-Up Hawaii on your sales map. Let it 
rP-, Dyonstantly remind you that Hawaii is eager to buy food 
steel, Jproducts, clothing, household appliances, automotive equip- 


lepho 
ynald 
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ment, tobacco, liquor, drug and department store merchan- 
dise and transportation services. And let this map of Hawaii 
also remind you that the newspaper to carry your message is 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. Jn Honolulu where the con- 
centrated population of Hawaii is, the Star-Bulletin has a 
carrier delivery to nine out of ten homes. 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


OVER 150,000 DAILY CIRCULATION 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN HAWAII, WRITE TO SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 
HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN, HONOLULU, T.H., OR O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC, NEW YORK CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
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Warborn Products 
for Civilian Markets 


Chemical Engineering, always a prolific 
profession, is continually fostering a long 
list of new and improved products and 
materials. Today, that list grows steadily 


longer, to become even greater when the | 


chemical processing industries shall have 
reconverted to peacetime production. 


The ingenuity of chemical engineers in | 
devising new products, new materials and | 
new uses for them cushioned the postwar | 


ENS SNe SENG SE HO ROS | business travelers, to Hill Advertising, 


ae 


through the dark years of the early 30's. 
Undoubtedly this will again be the story 


when we are faced with the peacetime dis- | 


| O. S. Tyson and Co., 
| Quaker Oats Co., to Sherman & Mar- 


posal of our present war-born products and 
stockpiles. 

Write for CHEM & MET’s “ 
Development Chart” that will show you 
how to coordinate Production and Market- 
ing of a new product. 


New Product 


CHEMICAL 


& METALLURGICAL 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
New York 18, N. Y. 


330 West 42nd St., 


FOR BETTER FOOTWEAR 


Our recent deep-delving survey of shoe 
store plans and ideas, brought out the 
definite trend that the public is demand- 
ing and paying for better shoes. After 
rationing an annual demand is antici- 
pated for a full 600 million pairs—of 
better average quality than ever before. 

Want to get your full share of this 
greatly increased shoe business? Check 
your quality and style—and tell the shoe 
merchant leaders about your product and 
plans in Boot and Shoe Recorder .. . 
now ... and from now on, 


Publishe wice Monthly 


Re y niles 


A Chilton fu) Publication 
100 Eost 42d Street, New York 17, N.Y 


Telephone Co., to Gray & Rogers. . . . 
Babbitt-Barber Asphalt Products, Inc., 
roofing and roofing products, to Tracy, 


Kent & Co., Inc. National Air- 
lines, Inc., Jacksonville, to M. H. 
Hackett Co. Country Gentleman 


to James G. Lamb Co., Philadelphia. 

The BG Corp., manufacturers 

of spark plugs, ignition harness, and 

other ignition equipment, to Albert 

Frank—Guenther Law, Inc. . . . Reich- 

hold Chemicals, Inc., to Grant Adver- 
tising, Inc. 

* * * 
Traveletter Corp., credit service for 


. The Dorr Co., Inc., manu- 
facturers of processing equipment, to 
lnc... .. Ime 


quette, Inc., to handle its Pettijohn’s 
Wheat Cereal. de Heriot, Inc., 
cosmetic firm, to “Lucy Barnes. . . 
The Men’s Clothing and Men’s Hab- 
erdashery Division of The Arnold 
Constable Store, John Forsythe, men’s 
specialty shops, to The Chernow Co. 
. Lynette Perfumes, Inc., to M. H. 
Hackett Co. Clopay Corp., to 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., Cincinnati. 
Lincoln Publication, Inc., and 
Listen Magazine, to Marcel Schul- 
hoff & Co. . . . Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., to John Falkner Arndt & 
Co. 


Radio 


Columbia Broadcasting System 
launches its School of the Air, some- 
times called the “world’s largest class- 
room,” October 9. The program, 
consisting of 145 programs on a five- 
a-week schedule, devotes its classes to 
science, literature, music, world ge- 
ography and current events, and has 
the endorsement of the National Ed- 
ucation Association. Named 
WABC sales service manager is Wil- 
liam Walker, formerly an assistant to 
the supervisor in Network Operations. 

. T. B. “Bev” Palmer is appointed 
manager of radio station KGO, the 
Blue Network Co.’s owned and op- 
erated outlet in San Francisco. 


Television 


Dr. Donald Horton joins Columbia 
Broadcasting System as research psy- 
chologist to head up the network's 
Television Audience Research. Dr. 
Horton will supervise the development 
of special research on the television 
audience as part of the network’s re- 
search operations. Before joining Co- 
lumbia, Dr. Horton was a research 
associate at Yale University’s Insti- 
tute of Human Relations. During 
1943-1944 he served as special con- 
sultant to the Morale Services Divi- 


sion of the War Department, in ¢, 
nection with the use of various med; 
for education and training. 

* * * 


CBS also announces it has filed g 
plication for licenses to operate tel 
vision stations in Boston, Chicagy 
Los Angeles, and St. Louis. A simil; 
application was made for a televisioj 
station, to be operated in New Yo, 
City, the latter part of June. Thi 
brings CBS's applications to the fiy 
permissible to any single broadcaste 
under the current FCC rules, 


Newspapers 


Roger H. Ferger is announced 4 
the new publisher of the Cincinnat 
Enquirer, to succeed the late W, F 
Wiley. Mr. Ferger came to the Ey 
quirer in 1920 as head of the paper 
advertising department. He left j 


Rocer H. Fercer 
is named _ publish- 
er of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


1933 to become director of sales fo 
Pacific Railways Advertising Co., Sa 
Francisco, and three years later te 
turned to the newspaper business a 
business manager of the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. Seven years to the day 
from the time he left Cincinnati, Mr. 
Ferger returned to the Enquirer to as! 
sist Mr. Wiley, with the title of as 
sistant publisher and general manager. 


EE 
YOUR 
DEALERS 
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All over Western New York they “L 
read the Sunday Courier Express. bri 

. = thi 
Scores of leading national adver- lik 
tiers are now using its columns pa 
for constructive selling to con- the 


sumers, and at the same time 
building dealer influence. 


Buffalo 


COURIER 


EXPRESS 


of 
Only Morning and Sunday ~ 
| Newspaper in Buffalo 0 
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“A letter from home”...and vice versa 


“LIFE is like a letter from home. It 
brings us back to the big and little 
things happening in the U.S. And it’s 
like a letter from us to the folks be- 
cause it tells them lots of things about 
the war we can’t put in our letters.”’ 


—from a sailor in the Mediterranean 


Mi: in our armed forces place LIFE at 
the top of their reading list, second 
only to letters from home. 

These men, who have a detached view 
of thmgs back home in America, con- 
sistently single out, in the thousands of 
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letters LIFE receives, certain reasons 
why they value LIFE so highly— 

“LIFE is a breath from home . . . like 
nothing else it carries us back to the 
people and scenes that seem so far away 
... it tells us and shows us what is going 
on... gives us not only the news but 
the very flavor of the U.S.A.” 

“Tt is realistic . . . doesn’t pull punches 
when things are tough .. . keep up those 
hard-hitting editorials and articles .. . 
people need to know the facts.” 

LIFE receives thousands of comments 
like these from men in the services here 


and abroad—all readers of LIFE’s regu- 
lar edition or of the Army-specified thin 
paper Overseas Edition (without ad- 
vertising). 

This appraisal of LIFE is the more 
significant because it is expressed by 
Americans who will have an important 
influence on their country’s future. 


Favorite magazine of the armed forces 
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Today Mail Cones 


“REMINDER” ADVERTISING THAT SERVES FOR YEARS 


Made in fine sheepskin, goatskin, and 
saddle-finish lambskin. Moire-lined to 
blend with leather chosen. Smartly 
tailored. Corner flap for cards, memos. 
Each tissue - wrapped, individually 
boxed. Can be imprinted in gold with 
customer's ad and recipient’s name. 


®@ Looking for something special in 
the way of a good will gift for your 
Grade A customers and prospects? 


“Today’s Mail Case” is the answer. 
Styled for the executive’s desk, made 


of fine leather, moire-lined, it com- 
' bines deluxe appearance with every- 
day efficiency. Keeps the executive’s mail handy, protected, through- 
out the day . . . organizes his dictation. 


This correspondence folder is made to last for years. Imprinted with 
your copy, it will remind the recipient of your company many times 
a day, for years to come. 


Retails at the better shops from $7.50 to $10. Can be bought, in 
quantities of 25, for as low as $2.75, depending on the leather. Write 
for further details. 


Advertising Corporation of America 


2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Factory: Easthampton, Mass. 


Resuming his post as advertising 
manager for the Portland Oregonian 
following his release from the Army, 
is J. B. Twiford. .. . V. M. Hamilton 
has been appointed national advertis. 
ing manager of The Dayton Journal. 
Herald. 


Business Papers 


For the first time in publishing his- 
tory, an entire commercial plane has 
been allotted — to Newsweek — for 
quickest delivery from its printing 
plant in Dayton to San Francisco, on 
a weekly schedule. Deliveries will be 
made by United Airlines, and load 
limits are 18,000 copies. 

* oe 

Thomas W. Bresnahan, formerly 
business manager of Rug Profits since 
the inception of that magazine in 1928, 


T. W. BresNAHAN, 
joining the McCall 
Corp. on Oct. 16. 


joins the McCall Corp., effective Oc- 
tober 16, as Special Service represen- 
tative, on home building and home 
furnishing activities. . . . Aluminum 
and Magnesium, a new monthly busi- 
ness paper, will make its appearance 
in October. The paper will be pub- 
lished by Atlas Publishing Co... . 
The Haire Publications announce the 
appointment of Esther Hansen Mc- 
Tighe as editor-in-chief of Home Fur- 
nishings Merchandising. Miss Gladys 
Miller has been retained as a promo- 
tion and editorial consultant. 
* * x 

Walter S. Johnson is named western 
manager for Diesel Progress, World 
Petroleum, Petroleo Del Mundo, and 
Sugar, with headquarters in Los An- 
geles. .. . J. Morgan Jones is appoint- 
ed general manager of the Reference 
Publications Division and publisher of 
Physician’s Reference Guide. 


Index to Advertisers 
(Continued from page 2) 
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YOU SELL 10 THE 


MPISPHERE.. 7 


..the Quality 
MARKET 


REACHED BY 


HEATING and VENTILATING 


The TEMPISPHERE is the heating, ventilating, air 
conditioning, refrigeration and piping market reached 
by HEATING and VENTILATING. It is a market of 
tremendous scope and sales potentialities, but with 
well defined boundaries. It includes large residential 
structures, commercial buildings, institutions, indus- 
trial buildings, transportation media. Sold to the 
TEMPISPHERE are all products and equipment re- 
quired for the generation and distribution of Heat 
or “Cold”; transporting liquids (water, refrigerants, 
oil, brine, etc.) and gases (steam, air) through pipes 
and ducts: the control of all such functions: the 
processing or conditioning of all such liquids and 
gases by adding or subtracting heat, moisture, dust, 
odors, bacteria and fumes. These products range 
from large and complicated heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning systems with all their integral units 
(such as boilers, blowers, piping. electric motors, 
etc.): piping systems for transporting gases and 
liquids around industrial plants; refrigeration sys- 
tems for cooling air or goods in process ... to the 
tiniest electronic control switches. 


The TEMPISPHERE is the QUALITY market because 
equipment bought by it must give lasting, quality 
performance. 


Specification and purchase of equipment for use in 
the TEMPISPHERE are controlled by engineers of 
varied titles—men whose functions are the design- 
ing, installation and operation of the equipment 
comprising the TEMPISPHERE. These men represent 
the bulk of HEATING and VENTILATING’S readers. 
By directing your advertising and sales effort 
specifically to these men, complete coverage of the 
most influential buying factors is assured. 


The TEMPISPHERE has manifested itself in the big 
markets involved in military, naval and war plant 
installations. Its great sales potentialities for to- 
morrow are already evident (see partial list below). 
Let us give you detailed facts and figures showing 
how HEATING and VENTILATING can bring you in 
direct contact with this expanding field. 


JemPIsS PrfERE MEASURED IN DOLLARS 


The KNOWN post 2 Market r APARTMENT HOUSES already tota 


qg HEATING and VENTILATING reaches th 


»perate 


equipment for all the foregoing types o 


HEATING oa VENTILATING 


148 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


PMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL AND INSTITUTIONAL AIR CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION, PIPING, HEATING, VENTILATION 
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Comment 


ED GETS BUSY ON TAXES. In a recent issue of 

SM we published an article by the noted tax 

authority, J. K. Lasser, on the new tax plans known 

as the Twin Cities Plan and the Ruml-Sonne Plan. 
Since then the Committee for Economic Development 
(CED) has brought forth the proposal of its Research 
Committee entitled “A Post-war Federal Tax Plan for 
High Employment.” To our way of thinking, this latest 
proposal, also from a non-government source, represents 
progressive improvement over the other two, although in 
mary of its features and premises it is not greatly unlike 
them. 


Most significantly, the CED plan flat-footedly states 
that corporations cannot be looked upon as impersonal 
sources of taxation. Corporations, it points out, are in 
effect stockholders and stockholders are people—there- 
fore, in this light corporate taxes are in fact taxes on 
personal income and can be dealt with only in such light 
with justice and intelligeace. The CED plan accordingly 
limits corporate income tax to from 16% to 20% and 
gives an exactly equal credit for dividend income on 
personal income taxes by eliminating the normal tax (16% 
to 20%) on dividend income received by individuals. 


CED makes a parallel point with respect to taxes on 
business transactions, explaining again that they cannot 
be construed as impersonal sources of taxation for in real 
effect they are also taxes paid by individuals. Consequently, 
CED seeks their elimination down to a minimum of excise 
taxes. 


CED further stresses the higher prices and lower employ- 
ment inevitably resulting from high corporate and trans- 
action taxes. 


These features alone are enough to warrant most careful 
consideration of the CED tax plan by sales executives. 


Obviously, too few people recognize that high production 
and high employment must correlate with high sales and 
that in consequence revised tax systems must be studied 
not only in terms of production, employment and human 
incentives, but also in terms of sales. It is on this score 
that the CED proposal seems to offer more than the other 
tax plans thus far advanced. 


Before leaving the subject of taxation we think it oppor- 
tune to throw in a few suggestions of our own, namely: 


1. None of the new plans offers special incentive, 
reward or other advantage to the company—or indi- 
vidual—that actually risks capital in either expansion 
or new enterprise. All of the plans appear to treat 
the conserver of capital precisely the same as the 
risker. Whether this is wholly wise remains very 
much of a question in our mind. 


We know some people and companies will keep capital 
idle because they are cowards. We know some will risk it 
because they are downright selfish and outright gamblers. 
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We know there is another great group of people who w 
risk not only because they are normally ambitious, but ; 
because of a social realization that high employment ag 
economic progress entail a responsibility on the owners 
capital to take risks in the common interest. That the fj 
takers should not in some moderate degree fare better 
regards taxes than the non-riskers, seems like poor pub 
policy, at least during the major period of reconversi 
which lies ahead. 


2. The Treasury Department— the Executive brand 
of the Federal Government as a whole—the Co 
gress—the major political parties—and the 
tenders for the highest office the country has to of 
—no one or all of these have as yet gone far enou 
in setting forth their conceptions of sound 
revision. It is vital that a// who propose to help sha 
the new tax policy put their ideas into the op 
without delay, and regardless of an election ye 


Conversion is already here—or in the offing—accof 
ing to one’s own definition. Post-war planning up to tl 
time consists mainly of words—and mind you, we 3 
talking about concrete plans, and not about their executi 
which is still more remote. 


Business needs to know more than just what const 
tively minded men such as those responsible for the Tw 
Cities, Ruml-Sonne, and CED plans propose. Both bu 
ness and individual investors are entitled to know t 
over-all thinking about tax revision and _ thereby 
equipped to estimate in more certain degree the spre 
of thinking as applied to taxes. So important are taxes 
post-war employment and prosperity that only with s 
knowledge—not in detail but in general probabilities 
can business in general or individual investors plan soun 
or even be fully inspired to so plan. 


3. The previous point brings us to our third suggesti 
It is this: Most proponents of new tax plans, inc 
ing James F. Byrnes, Director of the Office of 
nomic Stabilization, think tax changes should co 
with the end of the war—or in part with end of 
European war. We think the reconversion proble 
including those related to employment are now gro 
ing so acute that the new tax policy should be m 
into law this year. 


Getting back to CED, we want to extend congratulatid 
on the extent of its efforts to acquaint the American peop 
and particularly American business men, with the & 
nature of its — and the reasons and facts und 
lying each individual recommendation. Revision of the 
system is everybody's business, and there is no time to! 
in promoting widespread discussion if we are to be spa 
the consequences of hesitation in planning and the st 
gering threat of the present tax system when conside 
from the standpoint of the high levels of products 
employment and sales which are so necessary to post- 
prosperity of the Nation. 


SALES MANAGEME} 


